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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


THE Ottawa Conference is over. Those who realized the 
importance and desired the success of this great meeting, 
Deileiies Mr. R. B. Bennett, Mr. Bruce and Mr. Coates, 

had to pull against the British Ministers, 
who were weighted by a horde of Free Trade advisers and had 
to telephone everything to London. In spite of this great 
handicap some good work has been accomplished, many trade 
bargains between the different units of the Empire have 
been made, and that is all to the good, but on the 
capital questions, the questions which alone can increase the 
strength of the whole Empire, guarantee it from attack, 
bring wealth and security to us and the younger members 
of the Commonwealth, there has been great disappointment. 
We deal elsewhere with the farcical currency report. As 
regards tariffs, there were three questions which stood above 
all others. These three vital matters were Meat, Wheat 
and Russian trade. If our Ministers were not prepared to 
give solid preferences (not quotas or fanciful and illusory 
novelties) in the home markets to Dominion Wheat and 
Meat, while at the same time protecting our farmers, if they 
were not prepared to stop Russian dumping, little of value 
could be done. In each case the British delegation appeared 
to favour the foreigner against the Dominions. The blame for 
this must rest with the Conservatives ; no one supposed that 
Mr. Thomas, whose early life was spent as an agitator, and 
Mr. Runciman, the former Liberal free trader, would bring 
constructive enthusiasm to such a meeting as was held at 
Ottawa. They might acquiesce, they might be helpful in 
detail, but they could not be expected to be missionaries of 
a creed whose inspiration had never touched them. The hopes 
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of the Conservative party were set on Lord Hailsham and 
Mr. Neville Chamberlain. Neither of them was the head of 
the British delegation, so that their position was, no doubt, 
one of difficulty, but they are genuine Imperialists and 
Mr. Chamberlain’s contribution to such good work as was 
done was recognized by Mr. Bennett when he asked him 
to sign for Great Britain. The international free trade ad- 
visers, who were sent by the Treasury and other Government 
departments to “ keep the delegates straight,’ may be said 
to have won the day on some of the major issues of the Con- 
ference and although such preferences as we had already given 
the Dominions have been maintained, the arrangements for 
Meat are far from satisfactory and the position about 
Russian dumping remains obscure. 


Ir was decided that Great Britain should not do collective 
bargaining with the Dominions, but that she should make 

separate trade treaty with each. This 
enabled the mischief-makers to get to work 
and ensured the maximum amount of friction. Of course, 
it would have been essential to clinch general agreement 
with individual agreements, but no general decisions were 
taken at all, the British delegation got down at once to the 
details of the business. The moment these separate dis- 
cussions opened it was easy to see that official advisers to 
the delegation, assisted by the little Englanders and backed 
by their Foreign friends, were going to put up a very stiff 
rearguard action. They concentrated upon Mr. R. B. 
Bennett, who, as chairman and host, had the honour of 
carrying the banner of Imperialism, and they waged their 
war on both sides of the Atlantic by every means in their 
power. Towards the end in the feverish desire to prevent 
any gain to England, any strength to the Empire all means 
were resorted to by the Free Traders both in and out 
of official positions. There was an orgy of misrepresentation 
of Dominion offers and the Mugwump Conservative Press 
vied with the Socialist Yellow Press in abuse of those who 
stood for Imperialism at Ottawa. Inspired articles appeared 
about the superior value of Argentine trade over Empire 
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trade, and the Muscovites were well to the fore. Our delega- 
tion itself fought hard for Moscow and spent whole days 
endeavouring to protect Russian trade. 


DIRECTLY it was known that the members of the Sub- 
committee of the Ottawa Conference on Currency had agreed 
___ to leave on one side all matters of importance, 

si: ia it was evident that nothing useful would be 
done by them. It had been hoped that this 

monetary question, which, unlike the Tariff question, is not 
identified with party politics in England, would be adequately 
dealt with, although it was doubted whether any of the seven 
British Ministers delegated to Ottawa had given serious 
consideration to the matter. Still, even the man in the street 
was aware that something should be done, and that there is 
nothing more necessary than an Empire currency ; nothing— 
not even Tariffs—is more urgent than an increase of our 
metallic basis, silver, for instance, added to gold; nothing 
more vital or insistent than the question of an Empire Banking 
Authority to deal Imperially with these matters. It is hardly 
credible, but the sub-committee delegated to consider these 
urgent questions decided to rule out all the above important 
points. This decision, for which our delegates have the res- 
ponsibility, casts the greatest possible reflection on the British 
personnel of the committee, who evidently allowed themselves 
to be persuaded by their Treasury experts to shelve all these 
vital questions. It shows what power Civil Servants 
have when Ministers are completely ignorant. It is well known 
that the Treasury and Bank of England are against all 
currency reforms, they are apparently still unaware that 
their repeated and ghastly blunders will end by driving their 
country to a socialized banking system. Not that Socialist 
Treasury and Bank officials would be any better than these, 
but they could hardly be worse, and that argument will be 
what will ultimately clinch matters. With increasing un- 
employment, with world consumption dropping, these aston- 
ishing do-dos can think of nothing but deflation and keeping 
up the price of money! We know that the fault of this 
failure to deal with currency lies with our own delegation, 
for Mr. Bruce, speaking for Australia, laid the very greatest 
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stress on the importance of adequately dealing with monetary rT 
matters immediately. The trouble with the British delegation x 
was that some of our representatives would just as soon fail | 7 
at Ottawa as not. Possessed by some chimerical inter- 
nationalism, they cannot do the job that is to hand, because of 
they have a shadowy dream of the future and so are always D 
waiting for “something to turn up.” In this case they will T 
probably shelter themselves behind Mr. Havenga, the South | ™ 
Africa representative. South Africa, being anti-British, is | ™ 
against an Empire currency and has said so plainly. General 
Hertzog is engaged at this moment in ruining the British 
in South Africa, hoping by this means to drive them out. It Mv 
would not suit him to restore prosperity by monetary reform. Pr 
General Smuts knows this better than anyone, and he has 
already voiced a strong protest against the failure of Ottawa b 
on the currency question. Addressing a meeting at Kroon- Ir 
stadt on August 16, he said that he had been hopeful about T 
Ottawa, hopeful that the Government of the Union might ce 
use that great opportunity to save South Africa from the tl 
position they were in owing to their having clung to the gold 
standard. He believed this opportunity had been lost owing 
to Mr. Havenga’s attitude. Now, said General Smuts, 

“Any preferences we may get will be swallowed up by the ex- 
change. Preferences will be enjoyed by the other members of the 
Empire who have left the gold standard, but we will get nothing. 
We had a great opportunity to reform the currency system of the 
British Empire, and I thought that South Africa would take that 
opportunity for its own good, and for the good of the Empire as a 
whole. The decision to leave the matter to the World Conference 


means that nothing will be done, and that we will drive still nearer 
the rocks.” 


What General Smuts was too polite to say is that seven 
British Ministers, who would have been supported by Australia 
and New Zealand for certain, and probably by Canada, had 
no business to listen to Mr. Havenga, his hostility should not 
be allowed to deflect Imperial policy any longer. Weowe | 
the ghastly Statute of Westminster to the influence of South | 
Africa and Ireland on a group of weak-kneed English | 
Ministers—-all Conservatives—in 1926. We cannot afford © 
to go on with the South African game; the Irish game is, _ 
fortunately, over. 
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THE Conference definitely and admittedly failed on the 
most urgent question before it—that of Currency. After 

this the hopes of those who want to see the 
7 ee Empire strengthened turned to the question 
of Tariffs and trade bargains between Great Britain and the 
Dominions and also between the overseas Empire States. 
The fog created by the despatches of special correspondents, 
not all of whom desired the success of the Conference and 
none of whom appeared to have been aware of the currency 
failure, which was announced ten days before the end of 
the meeting, made it difficult to follow what was happening. 
When the Conference closed on August 21 the following 
points emerged :— 

Twelve agreements were signed. Seven of these were 
between the Dominions and Great Britain and five were 
inter-Dominion. The agreements are to run for five years. 
The Report of the proceedings of the Conference is pre- 
ceded by the following resolution, which was adopted by 
the Conference without discussion. 

The nations of the British Commonwealth, having entered into 
certain agreements with one another for the extension of mutual trade 
by means of reciprocal preferential tariffs, this Conference takes note 
of these agreements and records its convictions :— 

That, by the lowering or removal of barriers among themselves 
provided for in these agreements the flow of trade between the various 
countries of the Empire will be facilitated, and that, by the consequent 
increase in the purchasing power of their peoples, the trade of the world 
will also be stimulated and increased. 

Further, that this Conference regards the conclusion of these agree- 
ments as a step forward which should in future lead to further progress 
in the same direction, and which will utilise the protective duties to 
ensure that the resources and industries of the Empire are developed 
on sound economic lines. 

The Conference commends the agreements to the Governments of 
the several parts of the Empire. 


Such details as can be published without creating forestalling 
were issued on August 22. The Dominions, in certain cases 
withholding details of their concessions. The most important 
point is that at long last we agree to place a 2s. import duty 
on foreign wheat in grain, giving free entry to Dominion 
wheat. All existing duties and preferences are maintained, and 
maize, copper and linseed are to be added to the taxed list with 
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free entry from overseas Empire. British, Dominion and 
Colonial meat, unfortunately, is not to be assisted. In the 
Anglo-Canadian agreement there is an anti-dumping clause 
which, if it is adequately interpreted here should immensely 
help British and Empire producers. This is the ‘“‘ Compromise” 
clause. Canada desired something far more drastic and 
definitely anti-Russian, but our delegation had their orders 
about Russia and were unable to yield. In return for these 
valuable concessions our manufacturers are to have good 
preferences in Dominion markets for British manufactures. 
A lot of nonsense was talked in the English Press about 
these. They are invaluable, seeing that the expansion in the 
future will be in these new countries, and that it was vital 
to turn the stream of trade towards them. But much of the 
comment was unhelpful throughout. 


In fact, while the Ottawa Conference was sitting the 
enemies of Great Britain and the Empire put out all 
their strength, for, for them, the first busi- 
ness meeting of British Government repre- 
sentatives with Overseas statesmen was a matter of serious 
moment. If the Conference was successful, if the Empire 
gained in strength, those who work in the interests of 
foreign countries, whether from a dislike of their own 
country, or for other motives, would lose ground. So all 
the little Englanders, pro-Germans, pro-Russians, pro- 


Enemy Tactics 


Americans, got going with the various organs of the é 


press who represent these views, and day by day a 
stream of misrepresentation of those Dominion statesmen 
who wish to trade with each other, and with this country, 
filled the columns of the Socialist and Liberal press, and 
even, to some extent, over-spilled into the columns of some of 
the MacDonald Conservative organs. As the Chairman of the 
Conference was the Canadian Premier, Mr. Bennett, and as 
he was determined to get something effective done, and not 
to be contented with meaningless platitudes, the attack was 
mainly concentrated upon him. Day by day telegrams of a 
most offensive kind about him were cabled (or alleged to be 
cabled), some belittling him, some relating disparaging 
anecdotes about him, some merely sneering at him. His 
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actions were obviously very much misrepresented, because 
what was cabled one day was flatly contradicted the next. 
The only thing in this outpouring that was constant was the 
ill-will, But the attack was overdone, and in the more 
candid papers there was an antidote which allowed us to gain 
an impression of Mr. Bennett. What emerged to members of 
the public over here who read Conservative, Socialist, and 
Liberal papers with a desire to know the truth, was the 
image of a man who knew his own mind, who was bent on 
accomplishment, who would accept no shams, who would 
only call things by their true names, a dogged, sincere man. 
No wonder, when such a man was bent on performance, that he 
was seen to be formidable to‘the anti-British interests, and that 
their press attacked him. They were not the only attackers. 
The mugwumps were shocked by his keenness and tenacity, 
because all mug-wumps hate keenness, and criticize a man who 
walks straight up to a difficulty in order to overcome it, instead 
of pretending it is not there and walking away. When the 
true history of the Ottawa Conference comes to be written 
it will be seen what we owe to Mr. Bennett. 


WE saw how at Ottawa British Ministers valued Moscow 
as against Empire trade. It is as well for us to know what 
this trade is, although we cannot pretend to 
explain why it should be preferred to Empire 
trade, nor why Mr. Bennett should have 
had to use a pickaxe to dig out the British delegation from 
their Russian trench. They would not be supported by 
English producers. Mr. H. F. O’Brien, a Midland manu- 
facturer, writing to the Manchester Guardian on August 12th, 
said :— 

‘Russia requires machinery and has, say, three commodities 
with which to pay for it—namely, oil, grain and timber. The United 
States have more oil and grain and timber than they know what to 
do with, so will not exchange machinery for them. They, therefore, 
decide that John Bull must be an intermediary, without payment. .. . 

“‘ Russia orders machinery from the United States and pays for 
it in sterling, which she receives from us for the oil, grain and timber 
which she unloads upon us, quite regardless of the repercussions upon 
our trades. In other words, we pay Russia in American machinery 
without even a merchant’s profit on it, and, like children, wonder 
why our engineering shops are suffering and our unemployed 
increasing, etc. 


Russian Trade 
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“* Russia has so completely outwitted us that she not only dictates 
to the British engineer what oil and timber he shall use in his works, 
but demands twelve to eighteen months’ credit on what she buys from us, 
yet requires immediate payment for all she sells to us! [Our italics.] 


There were many other letters on this subject in the Press. We 
quote a passage from a letter to The Times on August 18th, 


signed Puzzled, a pseudonym that concealed a competent 
witness. The Russians— 


. sell to us a very large amount each year for cash, and buy a 
very small amount from us on credit, reserving the cash we pay them 
to buy machinery from America and Germany. And the object of 
this machinery is to capture our markets abroad, as they have 
demoralised our markets at home. It seems to have escaped notice 
that recently the Soviet have obtained a large contract for the supply 
of machinery, I think electric, to Turkey. I have myself seen in the 
U.S.S.R. heavy electric plant made by themselves at a price that no 
other country could approach. 

“It does not seem to matter what Government is in power in this 
country, Conservative or Labour. The one is as tender as the other to 
the Soviet, and, I am sure, is equally scorned by them. Why ? 

“The Ottawa Conference has unanimously given out to the world 
that a rise in prices is a vital necessity for the world’s recovery. Is 
there likely to be any while Russia disregards all economics and pours 
into other countries timber, wheat, poultry and so on at the prices 
she does? It is only these natural products at present, but, as shown 
by the Turkey contract, it will soon be the manufactured goods, which 
are about all that are left to us—and made by machinery which we 
have either supplies or paid for!” [Our italics.] 


This is the trade for which British Ministers battled at Ottawa 


and which they defended a corps perdu. With Puzzled, 
we ask—Why ? 


THE Prince of Wales unveiled the last and most imposing 
of all the War Memorials, namely, that to the missing and 

those who were never identified on the Somme, 
a at Thiepval on August 1. The memorial bears 

the names of 73,357 officers and men of Great 
Britain and of South Africa—20,000 more than any other 
memorial. As in the first Battle of the Somme in July, 
1916, both British and French troops were engaged the 
memorial commemorates the fallen of both nations, and the 
President of the French Republic, Monsieur Lebrun, accom- 
panied by Monsieur Herriot, the Prime Minister, by Monsieur 
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Paul Boncour, the Minister of War, and other French Ministers, 
were present on the occasion. The memorial is massive and 
beautiful, the ceremony was admirably simple, and the only 
speeches (two), made by the Prince and the President, were 
perfectly in accord with the great occasion when two great 
and tried nations met to honour those to whom they owe 
their existences as free peoples. The Prince of Wales spoke 
first, and he has never spoken better. After a few words of 
condolence to the French on the tragic death of Monsieur 
Doumer, the Prince launched into the body of his speech, 
a speech which made the Débats say that he was the “ digne 
petit fils du roi Edouard VII.” After some account of the 
nations of the Empire who had furnished the heroic defenders 
of liberty, the Prince continued :— 


We are grateful for your presence here, Monsieur le Président de la 
République, as the recognition by your great nation that our work is 
done, and, as we believe, well done. Through you I would thank the 
French people that we have been allowed with a most perfect sympathy 
to do the work in our own British way, and may continue to tend these 
graves and memorials with our own hands. And your presence here, 
in the place of him who was gathered to his soldier sons last May, 
would remind me, if I were likely to forget it, that our first thoughts 
to-day should be with the relatives of those whose death has purchased 
our present freedom. To you and to them I would say that never 
before in history have nations shown so tender and tenacious a deter- 
mination as France and the British Empire to honour the memory of 
each one of their dead soldiers. 


But the passage in H.R.H.’s speech which provoked real 
enthusiasm in France was that in which he referred to the 
comradeship in arms and spoke of the necessity for continuing 
that collaboration in peace :— 


In our official History of the War it is recorded that on the first day 
of the Battle of the Somme, opposite Montauban, to the south of where 
we now stand, the lines of the French and British Armies joined, and 
the commanders of the two neighbouring French and British battalions, 
“to ensure good liaison . . . stepped over the parapet together . . . 
and, pushing forward, eventually led the advance arm in arm.” They 
met with immediate success. 

Let us advance in that tradition to new conquests, to the conquest 
of the world’s peace and international amity. In our joint effort such 
a victory may be won ; alone neither of us can achieve it. Let that be 
the message which through these memorials we pass on from our dead 
to the generations to come, 
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The French, who always have a deep sense of being at the 
post of danger, took this passage to mean that the peril of 
France and of civilization was not forgotten. 


Tue Prince was answered by President Lebrun, who thanked 
him for what he said, and in a brief sketch drew a picture of 
the life in that province of France down 
the ages :—- 

France was deeply grateful to the British nation for 
the linking-up of the two countries in the glory of that monument. 
There could be no place more appropriate for that symbolicalcommem- ~ 
oration than the promontory of Thiepval, which raised its silent spur _ 
above the large and dismal plains of Picardy. There, at the time of — 
the Roman occupation, a fortified camp protected the country against , 


President 
Lebrun’s Speech 


the threat of invasions by the Barbarians coming from the East. Then, 


in the Middle Ages, a battlemented castle, not far from that spot, 

frustrated the efforts of the plunderers and protected the region against 

their attacks. [Times Report.] 
Finally the castle was succeeded by a moated manor house 
which was destroyed in the horrors of the last invasion. It 
is at this point that we should once more like to draw the 
attention of our readers to what war means to a country like 
France, which has, all through the ages, suffered invasion 
of her own territory and has, in the memory of many now 
living, been twice overrun and devastated by the same war- 
like and predatory people. The English have seen no enemy 
in arms on their soil since the middle ages, thanks to the sea, 
to our sailors and to our gallant expeditionary armies. The 
French are in a very different pass ; war for them means the 
wreckage of house, home, village. They do not intend to 
submit to that or to pay the faintest attentions to President 
Hoover’s electioneering moves on this question. A few days 
after this impressive ceremony the French themselves com- | 
memorated the heroism of the defence of Verdun at Douau- | 
mont, where they have placed a great memorial. In no part 
of the 400-mile line was the fighting more fierce than here, 
and it was at Verdun that the heroic French poilu coined the © 
phrase passeront pas. This phrase still has a meaning for | 
the French people, and their resolution is as high as ever to 
defend their country and civilized ideals against those who 
have so often in the past tried to overthrow both. 
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On August 17 the Government issued its orders as on the sub- 
ject of the Indian Franchise, and of the numbers of members 
' to be allotted to each community in the future 
ag ™ Indian Parliament. The fact that this docu- 
ment is called an ‘“‘ award” does not prevent 
it being a perfectly arbitrary act, by which it is proposed to 
impose upon the varying and warring peoples of India a 
settlement which may be supposed to “ go down” with the 
British electorate. It will be remembered that the Indian 
delegates summoned to various Round Table conferences 
have been unable to agree as to the proportion of candidates 
to be awarded to the different races and religions, and that 
Mr. MacDonald announced some time back that he would 
therefore impose upon them “ by order” a constitution to 
his own liking, which they would have to submit to, and 
this he has now done. He collected material for his decision 
by means of various “ Pagett M.P.” committees that roamed 
through India all last winter, spending a day here and a day 
there, the prey of all the propagandists, and occasionally the 
dupe of private theatricals on the part of ingenious local 
political organizations. Having done this, having shut out 
the bulk of those who know and understand India, and who 
might have laughed at him and his “ Pagetts,” Mr. 
MacDonald sat down to think out one of the greatest acts of 
tyranny ever perpetrated by a man ona people. The Indians 
are to be “ free,” that is, they are to hold elections to suit 
Mr. MacDonald and his colleagues, and each race is to have 
the vote at the polls that the English Prime Minister thinks 
appropriate. There is something appalling to the mind of 
an ordinary Englishman, who is a lover of Freedom, in the 
nauseating hypocrisy of all this. What! Because the 
English and Scotch, after centuries of struggle and fight, have 
won their way to a form of government which they find 
tolerable, this same form is to be imposed “ by order” on 
millions of people who have never even heard of England 
and Scotland! Not even Ivan the Terrible, or Gengist 
Khan, were such oppressors as Mr. MacDonald, for they did 
not try to enslave the souls of the conquered peoples. They 
only governed them tyrannically ; they did not call upon 
them to pretend to govern themselves ! 
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Ir was once said that the English of our time were afflicted 
with snobbery of the soul, and this terrible defect is shown 

in all the present Government’s dealings with 
— India. The preamble of the document issued 

as a White Paper, on August 17, is by Mr. 
MacDonald, and is a striking instance of this. It is a long 
pseudo apology: ‘‘ We never wished to intervene,” etc., but 
here and there is shown unclothed the incurable natural 
tyranny of the doctrinaire :— 

Our duty was plain. As the failure of the communities to agree 
amongst themselves had placed an almost insurmountable obstacle in 
the way of any constitutional development, it was incumbent upon the 
Government to take action. In accordance therefore with the pledges 
that I gave on behalf of the Government at the Round-Table Con- 
ference, in response to repeated appeals from representative Indians, 
and in accordance with the statement made to the British Parliament 
and approved by it, the Government are to-day publishing a scheme of 
representation in the Provincial Assemblies that they intend in due 
course to lay before Parliament, unless in the meanwhile the com- 
munities themselves agree upon a better plan. 


Mr. MacDonald has, in fact, assisted by such men as Lord 
Lothian, taken the little oysters for a walk, and with sobs 
and groans has sorted out “ those of the largest size.” He 
has, no doubt, enjoyed his walk, but how about the oysters ? 
It does not in the least matter how clever his constitution is. 
It is not an Indian constitution, and it never can be: it is a 
Walrus and Carpenter-cum-MacDonald and Lothian affair, 
and about as suitable to India as a buttonhole to a whale. 
But the trouble with our doctrinaire internationalists is that 
they have no imagination, and neither see the tragedies they 
create nor even the comedy of their effects. We don’t 
propose to waste our readers’ time recapitulating the number 
of women or aboriginal members. The Hindus go in as 
“‘ General,” in order to disguise their predominance over the 
more moral and virile peoples. This affair will never work. 
All that we need know about it is that it is one step in the 
long degradation of our Indian Empire, that Empire to which 
competent and self-sacrificing Englishmen brought peace and 
good government, and that windy demagogues and their 
satellites are now ruining by Bunkum, 
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Tue figures for the elections, held throughout Germany on 
July 31, were announced on August 2. The votes went, as 
the following table shows, decidedly to the 


The German support of Herr Hitler’s party, the Nazis, 


— although he has not a majority over all other 
parties. 
Votes in Seats 
Party. Votes. 1930. Seats. in 1930. 

Nazis us ... 13,732,779 6,380,465 230 110 
Socialists... 7,951,245 8,575,699 133 136 
Communists ... 5,278,094 4,590,453 89 78 
Centre , ... 4,586,501 4,010,570 75 69 
Bavarian People’s 

Party... ... 1,190,453 1,175,146 22 19 
Nationalists... oo. 2,172,941 2,457,572 37 42 
German People’s 

Party... ei 434,548 1,577,411 7 27 
State Party i 371,378 1,322,028 4 16 
Economie Party ... 146,061 1,361,747 1 21 
Agrarian Landvolk 91,284 1,108,334 1 16 
Christian Socials ... 364,749 869,766 4 14 
German Peasants ... 137,081 281,871 2 5 
Wiirttemberg Peas- 

Total (with small 

parties... 36,845,279 34,957,806 607 575 


It will be seen that the Nazi votes increased from 6 million 
to 13 million, and probably this makes at present Herr Hitler 
the most powerful man in Germany. The Socialist party 
increased by over a million votes, and the Communist by 
nearly a million. The State, the Agrarian and the Economic 
parties have very much shrunk. The result was rather a 
surprise to our well-informed pro-Germans, for they had not 
expected the Austrian Hitler to do nearly as well and his 
influence was generally underrated in this country. The fact 
is, he is a man of immense energy and activity, while his 
Nationalism appeals greatly to Germans, who are intensely 
patriotic. 


THE truce of ten days prescribed by Presidential decree, and 
observed in order that the Chancellor, Herr von Papen, 
should have no excuse for stopping the Elections, ceased 
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on August 1, and political meetings, with violent propa- 
ganda on all hands, began at once. In Konigsberg, in 
East Prussia, Communists and Socialists were 
assaulted, and some killed, windows were 
smashed, petrol was set on fire. A Nazi was 
killed, and his suspected murderer was shot by Nazis; an 
ex-Minister was shot at and wounded. The Germans are a 
rough people and the disorders and murders were repressed 
with violence, eighty arrests being made in Konigsberg, and 
hundreds more elsewhere. The Government was pressed to 
make violent reprisals and an emergency decree was issued in 
Berlin on August 4. In the meantime arms and ammunition 
were seized by the police in various places during the next few 
days, while in East Prussia, Silesia and Schleswig-Holstein 
some disturbances continued. On August 8 it was known 
that the Cabinet was to be reconstructed, and that Nazi 
inclusion was contemplated, although Herr von Papen would 
remain Chancellor, but this dream of securing Hitler support 
for the Government soon faded when it was known, after 
several days’ pourparler, that, as head of the largest political 
party, Herr Hitler demanded the Chancellorship. This 
demand, however, was disregarded by President Hindenberg, 
who, on August 14, sent for Herr Hitler and asked him 
whether he would join the Cabinet under Herr von Papen. 
Herr Hitler refused and requested that the President should 
give him the whole power of the State. The President 
refused categorically, the interview terminated, and Herr 
Hitler left Berlin, issuing a statement before leaving to the 
effect that the Nazis were “‘ determined to assume full re- 
sponsibility for German policy in every respect if the un- 
equivocal leadership of the Government is entrusted to us.” 
What is certain is that the Nazis can make the Reichstag 
untenable for the von Papen Ministry and that they know it. 
It is reported that pourparlers between the different sections 
of the Reichstag continue. From our point of view it makes 
not a ha’porth of difference ; whatever German Government 
is in power is the same Government as regards England and 
the British Empire, and as regards the rest of Europe. 
Whether von Papen, von Schleicher or Hitler is Chancellor, 
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whether von Hindenberg is President, or some German 
Prince is Emperor, it makes no odds to us. They will all be 
equally certain to be violently hostile to us and dangerous to 
the peace of the world. 


An illuminating speech was made by General von Schleicher, 
Minister for Defence in the von Papen Ministry, on July 27, 
after we had gone to press, and although the 


al i repercussions of what he said have ceased to 
Se > aa occupy the columns of the Press, it is worth 


while to consider both the manner and the 
matter of this German General’s words. In the first place 
he broadcast his speech, thus reaching the German electorate 
directly on the eve of the poll and conveying by his arrogant 
tone to any French or English listeners who might have 
turned on their wireless sets that he was a tremendous fellow 
who must be attended to. The speech was largely an attack 
on France, an attack General von Schleicher was able to 
point by quoting Mr. Lloyd George, whose speeches and 
writings will soon be as valuable an asset to German 
Nationalism as Mr. MacDonald’s were during the war. The 
General chafes under the limitation of German armaments 
imposed by the Treaty of Versailles, and he gave his blessing 
to the extra Governmental military organisations. 

He would be a poor Defence Minister, he said, if he did not rejoice 
over every German lad who steeled his will, his courage, in a word, his 
character, by physical exercises, by enduring hardships, and, above all, 
by voluntary discipline. 

He announced that he meant to pay no attention to the 
Treaty of Versailles on the side of defence. And he wished 
Germany, in this difficult time, to have a Government 
“possessing the greatest soldierly virtues...” We pass 
over the offensive nature of the things he said. Prussians 
ARE Offensive. The French merely said “I told you so” on 
reading the speech. But though they were not unduly affected 
by General von Schleicher, they were disturbed by the tone 
of certain English newspapers, especially The Times. There 
is an idea in foreign countries that The Times is the mouth- 
piece of the Foreign Office and so, when a leading article 
appears, it is scrutinized to see what are the views of the 
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Foreign Minister. Unluckily, on July 28 The Times had a 
fourth article on von Schleicher’s speech in which his an- 
nouncement that he meant to reorganize the German Army 
in a way that defied the Treaty of Versailles was apparently 
viewed with indulgence. Probably the leader writer did not 
fully mean what he appeared to mean, but the phrasing was 
unlucky and our Government, having been instrumental in 
getting Germany freed from the Reparations clause of 
Versailles, was suspected by France of wishing to enable our 
former enemy to break the remaining clauses. Hence there 
was considerable disturbance in French political circles. 
The people who have seen their houses set on fire once are 
apt to be apprehensive when the torch approaches carried 
in the hand that formerly caused the outbreak. They have 
not forgotten the war of 1914 nor its causes, and they see 
before them the same portents that eventually led up to that 
frightful tragedy. One of these portents is undoubtedly the 
invincible ignorance of our intelligentsia, who seem to be 
incapable of applying the lessons of history to our own times. 


In England our educated classes—those who are only 
‘instructed ’’ and not benefited by any power of applying 

history to life—have put the war behind them. 
aan ee ioe trying to forget not only its horrors 
but its causes. To forget the cause of a disaster is like asking 
for a return, yet that is what our people are doing. The 
children are being taught internationalism and are being told 
that if they go into camp with German children, if German 
youths are given scholarships at Oxford, that Germans will 
not want to fight us in future. What folly! All this was 
tried for ten or twelve years before the war. Germans 
merely took what we pressed upon them, made the utmost use 
of it, and turned the knowledge of our country and people 
so acquired against us. Europe did not tumble into war in 
1914, it was not “all a mistake ” and “ nobody’s fault.” It 
was deliberately prepared and planned by one Power for over 
20 years. The date even was chosen years before the issue 
was forced. Every student of modern history knows this, 
but these facts are not taught in the schools and our children 
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are not shown how and why we were involved. Instead they 
are urged towards pacifist opinions and internationalism 
under the auspices of bodies who, whether consciously or 
unconsciously, are serving the cause of our potential enemies. 
For, for the peace-loving nations to ignore war and its dangers 
is the greatest of all risks. If we do not want another war 
we must study the causes of the war of 1914 and see what 
was the result of our neglect of military preparation. If 
England had had an effective army of 500,000 men, instead 
of 120,000, there would have been no war. Germany would 
have never taken on England unless she had thought her 
negligible militarily. What the neglect of our successive 
Governments before 1914 cost us in precious lives we all 
know. Yet we have once more allowed military and naval 
reduction to danger point without apparently realizing that 
in so doing we are preparing for another Great War. Let us 
get back to the history of 1914 and learn its bitter lessons, so 
that we may say with a will, “ Never again.” 


Ir is a commonplace that history repeats itself. After the 
Napoleonic Wars Europe took some time settling down, and 

France, denuded of her fighting men, became a 
bi age prey to the sort of ideas which now afflict the 

Anglo-Saxon races. France had more excuse 
after 1815 for being unhinged by the course of events than 
England after 1918, for France had been invaded and occu- 
pied, as well as having been conquered. Her rulers had 
provoked the European cataclysm of those days, and she had 
paid the penalty in full, which penalty included the restora- 
tion of the Bourbons. In one of his studies, Scénes de la Vie 
Parisienne, dated 1844, Balzac describes a sculptor with ideas 
that might have been put forth by some of our own pacifists 
this very year :— 


“Je viens de terminer la figure allegorique de 1l’Harmonie 
. .. ly a tout! Au premier coup d’eil qu’on y jette, on devine 
la destinée du globe. La reine tient le baton pastoral d’une main, 
symbole de l’agrandissement des races utiles 4 homme; elle est 
coiffée du bonnet de la liberté . . . ses pieds reposent sur deux mains 
jointes qui embrassent le globe en signe de la fraternité des races 
humaines ; elle foule des canons detruits pour signifier l’abolition de la 
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guerre. . . . J’ai d’ailleurs mis pres d’elle un enorme chou frisé que, 
selon notre maitre, est l'image de la concorde. . . . Dans deux cents 
ans, le monde sera bien plus grand qu’il n’est. 

*‘Et comment, Monsieur, cela se fera t’il ? dit Ganzoni stupefa‘t 
d’entendre parler ainsi un homme sans qu'il fut dans une maison de 
fous.” 

Now, barring the phrase of the astonished Ganzoni at the end 
of this passage, might these words not be taken from any 
peroration at any pacifist meeting in our own time? And 
when we consider these sentiments in their rather older form, 
are they not the height of nonsense ? Yet quite well-meaning 
persons emit this sort of turgid rubbish without in the least 
reflecting on what their words mean, nor what their responsi- 
bilities are in offering slices of green cheese from the moon 
to those too ignorant to realize that their hunger can never 
be satisfied in this way. To take desires for facts and phrases 
for accomplishment is the sure road to national ruin. The 
French know this; we, unfortunately, do not. 


AFFaiIRS in Southern Ireland continue to develop. British 
goods are heavily taxed on entry. Coal merchants have been 
warned that if they continue to buy British 
coal in spite of this there will be an embargo 
placed upon it. British Ministers, with some 
lack of dignity and humour, from time to time implore Mr. 
de Valera to negotiate and draw his attention to the per- 
manently open door. They must know as well as we do 
that he is helpless. He released a number of cut-throats from 
prison in order to “control” any elections that might be 
held ; the cut-throats now control him, and they would put 
him out of the way in a moment if he ceased to toe the line. 
The Irish Republican Army, an illegal organization, is not 
only armed, drilling, and recruiting, it is also manoeuvring 
quite openly. That being so, it is perhaps not surprising 
that the Cosgrave party should wish to have its own armed 
forces. A Free State Army Comrades’ Association has there- 
fore been formed and has issued a manifesto to say that this 
body does not intend to allow its political friends to be 
intimidated at the polls. There will thus shortly be two 
illegal armies in Ireland. Mr. de Valera dare not disband 
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the I.R.A., although their newspaper—an organ with some 
ridiculous Irish name—has been threatening him lately. 
Will he make an effort to disband the Cosgrave army ? 
There is in Ireland a regular army, recruited by the Govern- 
ment and paid for by the taxpayers, but no one in Ireland 
seems to think about this army at all. It is not surprising 
that English merchants who live in Dublin on business are 
sending their families, as well as their savings, to England, 
for it is evident that at any moment disorder might break 
out. Mr. de Valera’s secretary, Mr. Bolland, has announced 
that the Senate will be abolished if it does not toe the line, 
and rumours are wild. It is interesting to note that the 
Irish Socialists, through their leader, recently reiterated their 
intention of supporting Mr. de Valera. The whole thing 
would be extraordinarily funny if it were not so tragic. The 
phantasy of Home Rule has led Ireland to this pass, foreseen 
and foretold as the certain result of Home Rule by every 
English Unionist for forty years. We should like to call the 
attention of our Liberals and Socialists to the situation in 
Ireland, which is the result of adopting their precious policy, 
though they never could have achieved Home Rule if it had 
not been for the criminal weakness of certain Conservative 
leaders. 


GENERAL SANJURJO, commander of the Carabineers and a 
former commander-in-chief in Morocco, supported by other 
: troops, raised a revolt in Seville, Madrid and 

ln aaa Granada in the early morning of August 10. 
The revolt in Madrid was suppressed at once, 

but in Andalusia the affair seemed serious for a few hours 
as the Civil Guard at Seville joined with the disaffected troops 
and the postal and telegraph services in that great centre 
were seized by the rebels. Wireless was called into play, 
General Sanjurjo speaking to the Spanish people from Seville 
and announcing a change of régime, in which, however, no 
mention of the King was made, the words used being 
“Republican Dictatorship.” The danger appeared to lie 
principally in Seville, for at Jerez the army remained loyal to 
the Government. Sefior Azana, the Spanish Prime Minister 
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acted with great promptitude, and by noon several regiments 
at Madrid had entrained for Seville, while seven of the principal 
newspapers were suspended, and there were many arrests. 
The next day, August 11, General Sanjurjo himself was 
arrested, and with his arrest the revolt collapsed. The rebel 
garrison surrendered, the Governor of Andalusia was replaced, 
the civil guards were disbanded, and officers implicated in the 
rising were imprisoned. No damage appears to have been 
done by the revolutionaries, but the enthusiastic supporters 
of the Government, aided and abetted by the local Com- 
munists and the usual riff-raff that fish in troubled waters, 
seem to have done a good deal. In Granada, for instance, it 
was stated that only the Republican zealots had caused 
damage. According to an interview given to the Sunday 
Times, and published on August 14, by Sefior Gonzalez Lopez, 
the newly-appointed Governor of Granada, there was no 
damage at all done there by the rebels :— 


There was no justification for the warning given out by the social 
and political organizations calling on the people to defend the Republic. 
The disorders were a sign of too much zeal. 


By the evening of August 12 the whole thing was over. 
And, as we go to press, General Sanjurjo is being tried for his 
life, while the prisons of Spain are full of aristocrats who are 
suspected of complicity, with how much justice no one knows. 
On August 13 a review of the Madrid Police Force was held at 
Madrid, when promotions and other rewards for loyalty were 
bestowed. It is probable that the Republican régime will be 
strengthened by the efficient way in which this rising has been 
dealt with. There is no likelihood of further attempts of the 
kind at present. 


Stanor Musso.ini wrote an article a few weeks back which 
attracted some attention. Not, he evidently thought, 
enough, for certain passages have been re- 


se printed and those passages are the most 
Views powerful. The article is an exposition of 


Fascism. The author dislikes and disapproves 
of Parliamentary Government and, as far as Italy is con- 
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cerned, he is probably right. These institutions are not 
native to the Italians, and they greatly mismanaged them 
when they had them. We are moving away from the nine- 
teenth century view that because the English like Government 
by elected bodies that this system must suit all peoples. 
So far only the English, French, Dutch and Scandinavian 
peoples have made a success of Parliamentary Institutions. 
The Russians have never had any, the Germans are making 
no weigh with theirs, the Italians have abandoned them 
altogether. This should make our Liberal coteries pause, 
before they inflict brown and yellow men with the simulacrum 
of British Parliamentarism. But Signor Mussolini is not 
only candid about parliaments, he is also very direct about 
modern Pacifism. He does not “ believe in the possibility 
or utility of perpetual peace.” He thinks that war is a great 
educator and stimulator, according to him it “ stamps 
the seal of nobility on those peoples which have the virtue 
to face it,” and no one will dispute this last saying, for there 
is not, and never has been any race welded into nationhood 
otherwise than by standing together for an ideal, and if they 
are not prepared to fight for their ideal they disappear and 
are swallowed up by more virile nations. If the English had 
been prepared to see Germany over-run Europe and destroy 
the liberties of Belgium and France, her own liberties would 
have followed and she would have abdicated under as ruthless 
and brutal a threat as ever was made. It is timely to remind 
ourselves of this fact in August. It is now 18 years since 
Britain “‘ stood up to meet the war,” as she will have to do 
again when need arises, and Signor Mussolini’s bracing words 
will go home to Englishmen as well as to his own countrymen. 
Only we reflect rather sadly, he represents the Government 
of Italy as well as the people. Our Governmental repre- 
sentatives talk as if they had been nurtured in a Slave state 
and had learned only one lesson under the lash: humility. 
This, coupled with their neglect of our defences and their 
gross misapprehension of the European and World situations, 
differentiates them from the Patriotic Italian statesman, 
who believes in the greatness of his race and is not afraid to 
speak his faith aloud, He constantly puts heart into Italians 
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by reminding them of their duties and of the ancient valour 
of their Roman ancestors, who carried civilization into 
many countries and left an imperishable legacy of order 
behind them. We have carried civilization farther afield 
than Rome, we have taken it to all the continents of the 
world and to most of the peoples. We have, in India and 
Africa, given peace where no peace could have existed without 
us. Pax Britannica is a saying all over the world. No other 
country could have stayed our march or checked the benefits 
we bring to the backward peoples. No other country, only 
our own weak brothers :— 

O, England ! 

What mightst thou do... 

Were all thy children kind and natural ? 

But see thy fault! ... 

A nest of hollow bossoms. 

—Henry V, Act 11. 


The fault that Shakespeare saw in us, and that in a more 
robust age was dealt with by the force of law, is now grown 
to such dimensions in England that anti-patriotism is no 
longer treated as a fault, or even as a disease, and newspapers 
are printed to recommend national suicide. The fact that the 
advocates of suicide are probably not disinterested makes no 
difference, Shakespeare was not referring to disinterested 
internationalists, but to three English nobles who had taken 
foreign money. 


PRESIDENT Hoover, Republican candidate for future Presi- 
dent as well as the actual wielder of power in the United 
— States, made his address accepting nomination 
merican 
Politicians and for the forthcoming election on August 11. 
English Inter- Qur unteachables have been welcoming the 
nationalists Lausanne remission of German debts, on 
the assumption that the U.S.A. will write off our debt 
to that country. Our pro-Germans have rejoiced over 
the handicap to British trade (we carry £150 per head as 
against Germany’s £8 per head) and have persuaded our un- 
teachables, who though blind and deaf to facts can always 
assimilate enemy propaganda, that American statesmen are 
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onging to release their late Allies from all payments. It is in 


vain that one or two newspapers have warned their readers 


that they can expect no release even after the Presidential 
Election—the unteachables have been glorying in the “‘ Kins- 
men ”’ stunt, which exists only on this side of the water and 
in one or two New England towns. We don’t know what 
they will say to President’s Hoover’s address. They are so 
accustomed to being wrong that they would probably die of 
surprise if ever by any chance they turned out to be right, 
for they live in such a fog of misrepresentation and crooked 
thoughts that they not only cannot see two inches ahead of 
their noses, but they have quite forgotten what happened 
yesterday. The Americans have always been quite straight- 
forward about this matter of our debt to them. They have 
said first, last and all the time that they expected their pound 
of flesh. True, President Hoover allowed a moratorium last 
year on all debts, but that was under the pressure of the 
German Jews of New York and Chicago, and was only 
intended to last until the German Jews of London had 
persuaded our British statesmen to release Germany from 
Reparations in order that any money she had might go into 
the private pockets of New York and London. Our gobe 
mouches fell into the trap, we virtually released Germany 
from Reparations at the recent Lausanne Conference, and as 
there is no longer any political urge driving President Hoover 
to debt leniency, but very much the reverse, we expected 
him to do what he has now done, namely, to reaffirm the 
American intention of collecting debts in full from her 
former Allies. 


Last year’s moratorium is represented, for election purposes, 
as a noble action. Listen to Mr. Hoover :— 


“The Treaty of Versailles had poisoned the springs. 


Mr. Hoover . . . Governments were fallaciously seeking to build 
Scores back by enlarged borrowing and by subsidizing industry 
and employment. . . . Under these strains the financial 

systems of many foreign countries cracked one by one. . . . In accord- 


ance with the character and principles of the American people we sought, 
in face of looming European crises, to change the trend of European 
degeneration by my proposal of the German moratorium and the stand- 
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still agreement as to German private debts. We stemmed the tide of 

collapse in Germany and the consequent ruin of its people.” 

Well, that should certainly secure the enormous German 
vote for Mr. Hoover, but we don’t know why he should be 
admired by America’s former Allies for ruining them in order 
to carry Chicago, nor for his entirely vote-catching references to 
disarmament. The U.S.A. has added very much to her own 
armaments since the war, while all other countries have 
reduced, and we must not therefore be asked to take the 
disarmament proposals of the States seriously. Mr. Hoover, 
speaking to his American audience, claims for his European 
disarmament policy merely that it will enable the debtor 
countries to pay the U.S.A. 


“T am hopeful of such drastic reductions of armaments as will 
save the taxpayers in the debtor countries a large part of their payments 
to us. If for any particular annual payment we were offered some 
other tangible form of compensation, such as an expansion of markets 
for American agriculture and labour . . . I am sure that our citizens 
would consider such a proposal. But it is a certainty that these debts 
must not be cancelled or the burdens transferred to our own people.” 
[Our italics.] 

In other words, we are either to go on paying in gold or 
to ruin our home industries ; we may add that Mr. Hoover 
expressly states “I am strong for a protection tariff... . 
We shall hold to that.” The Times hardly paid the President 
a compliment when in a leader it was suggested that he did 
not quite mean what he said. 


Mr. Hoover is also in favour of an American army and 


Navy “‘ of a strength which guarantees that no soldier will land | 


on American soil.’” No disarmament for him at home; the 
U.S.A. must remain inviolate. He leaves it for mere foreign 
countries like France and Belgium to be invaded. The whole 
address should be carefully read by English political students. 
Mr. Hoover is determined to do his best for his own people, 
and in that we can only applaud him and wish that our 
‘‘ National ” Government contained men of equal patriotism, 
but we ought not to let him get away with all this poppycock 
about “world peace,” “disarmament” and all the rest. 
What he means is that the U.S.A. must have peace and 
prosperity, that England must abolish her navy and pay up 
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with the proceeds, and that France must put the American 
war debt before her own security. Americans may admire 
this perfect national selfishness, but the English and French 
are not called upon to do so. We do not wish to be mis- 
understood. Mr. Hoover is only saying what he has to say 
in order to be re-elected. Mr. Roosevelt, the Democratic 
candidate, will, as regards world affairs, both do and say 
very much the same; he would not have the ghost of a 
chance if he did not do so. In the meantime, the American 
Government is encouraging the soldiers of the future by 
gassing and bombing their War Veterans out of Washington. 
These men, homeless in most cases, marched to Washington 
to exhibit their distress; they camped inconveniently near 
the Capitol and White House. They have been driven out 
by force, but nothing adequate has been done for them, and 
the problem remains. 


THERE is now rather more reliable news of Russian conditions 
than formerly. Here and there in the newspapers may be 
seen the candid account of some unbiassed 
visitor. The best of these was in the Man- 
chester Guardian of August 2. It was headed 
“A Plain Tale,” and was signed by Mr. J. F. Stewart, an 
experienced traveller, who gave a vivid picture of modern 
Russia. Mr. Stewart went to Russia as “ the technical adviser 
and expert member of a small commission sent out by a 
London Trust Company” that was concerned with a large 
concession in Russia and Siberia. The Commission travelled 
extensively by rail, sledge and in other ways, and Mr. Stewart 
saw far and wide. He keeps his politics out of his picture, 
but he appears quite friendly to the Government of Russia. 
He stayed some time in Moscow. 


A View of 


“T had plenty of time to see Moscow, having to kick my heels there 
doing nothing for a very long time. The Russians are past-masters 
in the art of procrastination ; appointments are repeatedly made and 
not kept, and the delays were exasperating. I had nothing else to do, 
and I wandered miles upon miles of Moscow streets at all hours of day 
and night. I never knew streets so quiet. At night especially I was 
never once accosted by male or female or stopped or questioned by 
policeman.” 
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Unmolested and unaccompanied by officials, the traveller 
could look about him :— 

“Housing conditions are appalling. Food is at times almost 
unprocurable, and at all times the prices both of food and other com- 
modities are terrifying. I know one apartment-house built for thirty 
families which now houses four hundred families. I know other places 
where people of refinement are glad to live in boot cupboards, under stairs, 
and in coalholes, and on food that would hardly keep a sparrow alive.” 
[Our italics.] 


The Russians accept all this, and Mr. Stewart got no evidence 
of actual death from starvation. 


Prices in hotels are “‘ fabulous,” but the hotels in the large 
towns are clean. Travelling conditions are various. ‘The 
best main lines are good... . 

Travelling 


About “On the more important branch lines there were no 

dining-cars, but the carriages and beds were clean and com- 

fortable, and the courteous attendants were ready to make tea for us at 

all hours and to rush off to buy us food at the stations. Of the accom- 

modation on the ordinary branch lines the less said the better. The 

carriages were close, filthy, and ill-smelling to a degree, but so were 

the only passengers, and the accommodation was exactly suited to the 
usual clientele.” 

No one expects the Soviet system to improve the Russians, 
all that can be hoped is that they will not deteriorate too 
rapidly under collectivism. 

“Tn all the small towns we visited there were Government eating- 
houses, where everyone was encouraged to eat. I noticed that even 
when food in the same town was almost unprocurable, or the prices 
enormous, one could always be sure of a good and cheap meal at one of 
these eating-houses. I suppose the idea is partly to break up the 
home life.” 


Mr. Stewart goes on to say :— 

“* Among the villages near towns or railway food was always difficult, 
and we seldom saw more than tea and dry black bread. Well away 
from these food was better, more plentiful and cheaper, and we had 
plenty of reindeer meat, game birds, butter and milk. I formed the 
opinion that, near towns and railways, if there was food such as milk 
and butter, the Government confiscated it for export. I know they 
did as far as concerns butter, so I supposed that if the peasants had 
any they hid it from us in case it got to the ears of the authorities.” 


Travelling can only be done by Soviet permit, but once this 
is obtained it is not difficult to move about. Mr. Stewart 
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noted this, and that there are small hospitals, with unqualified 
women in charge. These places are clean. Mr. Stewart 
believes that the Soviet is trying to inculcate cleanliness, and 
he concludes by saying :— 

“Filth, squalor and disease abound among the peasants, but I do 
not think this has arisen since the Revolution. I have lived among the 
savage and semi-civilised peoples of the globe from the subarctic to the 
equator, and I have never seen filth and dirty habits in so repulsive a 
form as among Russian peasants.” 

It is a sign of the topsy-turvy nature of our present age that 
we should be asked to admire this squalid and oppressed 
people. Some idea of the inhumanity of the Soviet rulers 
may be gathered from the fact that on August 8 a decree was 
promulgated in Moscow instituting capital punishment for 
the theft or the destruction of Government property. This 
decree is aimed at those who steal foodstufts. 


THE unemployment figures for July, issued on August 9, 
make disagreeable reading. The workless have increased by 

some 64 thousand, the increase being greatest 
by ean in the North-Eastern area. Part of the 
ieee increase is due to the cotton dispute in which 

the natural discontent of the workers at 
short time and low wages is very much increased by the 
action of those leaders who are putting all their weight on 
to the side of a strike. Other industries which suffered were 
building, coal mining, general engineering, ship-building 
and the iron and steel trades. The figures of unemployment 
now nearly reach those of last year. They are 2,811,782. 
What is noticeable is that women and girls are better off for 
work proportionately, than men and boys, as compared with 
last year. This may be partly accounted for by the fact that 
there is now a good deal of unemployment in the agricultural 
districts, where there are 220,000 fewer acres of arable land 
than last year. We should remember that there are about 
3 million fewer acres of arable land in this island than in 1918, 
and every acre lost from arable to grass means a loss in wages 
to the countryside. Added to this, taxation has recently 
caused landowners to dismiss thousands of hands, while 
bad prices for farm produce has forced farmers to leave 
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indispensable work undone, and the countryside is now dis- ’ 


tressed as it has not been for many years. Taxation affects 
all other trades, although the cause of the decline is not so 
visible in the great organised industries in the towns as in 
the countryside where the labourer knows, and can often 
understand, the reason for his unemployment. It is, there- 
fore, in the towns, near the great factories, amidst the works, 
that the agitators prosecute their trade. It is their business 
to make discomfort seem greater, and hardships intolerable. 
The existence of the agitator—or the labour leader, as he is 
sometimes called—depends upon the discontent he can create. 
The point of view of those who want to exploit discontent 
was well illustrated during the recent meeting of the I.L.P. 
Summer School at Caerleon, when Mr. Campbell Stephen, 
addressing Trade Union officials, said that ‘the General 
Strike of 1926 was the greatest event in the industrial life 
of Great Britain,” he added that— 

“the strike evidently terrified the Trade Union leaders even more 

than it terrified the possessing classes. 

“T believe that in spite of all this talk of ‘ never again,’ it is only 
when the organized working classes of this country make up their 
minds that the time is ripe for another attempt at a general strike 
with the objective of taking power and sweeping away capitalism 
that we shall have a growing organization of the workers in the trade 
union movement. 


‘* Whether they like or not,” said Mr. Stephen, in conclusion, 


“the present economic crisis was going to put them in the trenches in 
the revolutionary war.” 
(Manchester Guardian report.) 

Now this is the kind of thing that is being served up morning, 
noon and night to our unemployed, who number nearly three 
million. This and worse, for after all, the Press being present 
at the meeting addressed by the speaker, whose words we 
have quoted, some moderation was bound to be shown. 
When educated people hear this kind of talk they know 
exactly what it is worth, but the audiences addressed by the 
agitators are not educated or able to exercise judgment, 
their memories are short, they have no contact with any other 
class and they form a very “hopeful” ground for such 
propaganda. The answer to all this is only good government 
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and good management of National affairs. Our ills can be 
cured. Some of them are being cured, but we need some higher 
view of our destiny than that of the average Treasury-Clerk- 
cum-Cabinet-Minister seem able to take. 


AFTER long negotiations, ranging over a wide field, where it is 
difficult for non-experts to follow them, a section of the 
workers in cotton, the weavers, decided, on 
August 12, to force an issue on wages. The 
immediate cause for this extreme action is, 
however, not only wages; it also turns on the question of re- 
instatement of those men who struck against the “‘ more 
looms ”’ system. Their number is said to be 5,000. The 
prejudice against machinery is not new. A hundred years ago 
the Yorkshire weavers broke the power-driven looms, there 
for the first time introduced into industry. They wrecked 
the looms and wrecked the factories. The factories were 
rebuilt and the looms returned, larger and more powerful 
than before. Now the operatives object to an increase of 
looms per operative. They are ready to ruin themselves, 
their employers, and those who have helped them by financing 
their industry, sooner than allow this. Before the minds of 
the cotton weaving operatives, who have, many of them, 
had very bad seasons recently and have been on short time 
during the last three years, there floats a conception of labour 
which shall be achieved without exertion, shall be highly paid, 
and out of which no one, whatever he may have contributed, 
shall make anything except themselves. It is pathetic. The 
immediate effect of the weavers’ strike, if their leaders bring 
it off, will be to place not only their members, but all other 
cotton operatives, half a million in all, out of work. Negotia- 
tions have been going on in the cotton trade, first on one 
subject and then on another, for over eighteen months. The 
leader of the employers, Mr. Grey, has been throughout of 
unfailing good sense and reasonableness, and he has been 
patient and conciliatory. He has met with no response from 
the men’s leaders—they have stone-walled him all the time. 
It looks as though the agitators, who have so often harassed the 
operative who lives by industry, thought that the cotton trade 
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was at present a useful centre for discontent. When, last 
autumn, a large number of Socialists and Communists were 
defeated at the polls, it was not to be supposed that they 
would cease from propaganda—rather the reverse. For the 
whole future of these men depends upon fostering discontent, 
and the quiet work that goes on, day in and day out, is 
never so intensively performed as after a Socialist defeat. 
Socialist members and candidates sat down to this work last 
winter well knowing that it was in national distress and turmoil 
that their chance of personal success lay. And they have 
some case against Governments in the cotton question. 
Owing to our incredible folly in going back to the Gold 
Standard in 1925, and owing to the still greater folly of India’s 
following suit, thereby dragging down the silver currencies of 
the East, the cotton trade has languished. Half Lancashire’s 
work is gone, entailing great hardship on her population. 
Now comes the news from Ottawa that nothing is to be done 
for silver. The misery, the short time, are to continue. The 
weavers’ leaders evidently thought that the moment was 
propitious for revolutionary movement. They are going to 
try to force a strike. It is not yet certain whether they will 
succeed, but the clouds are dark, at the time of writing and 
some violence has occurred at Bolton. 


Hostiuities started early in August between Paraguay 
and Bolivia over the possession of a tract of land known 
as Gran Chaco. Bolivia claims this as her 
“right,” Paraguay disputes her claims, and 
the two countries are in a state of ferment of 
war fever, the women having been said to have forsworn 
lipsticks and face powder. This dispute gives an opening for | 
Geneva, and telegrams have been passing between the acting | 
President of the League Council and the two belligerent 
countries. No news came through about the fighting for the 
first few days after it started and it is not certain whether 
either country will be willing to submit to arbitration. So 
far the League of Nations have not succeeded in preventing 
any virile nation from doing what it intended and believed to 
be necessary. It is difficult to tell what will happen in Gran 
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Chaco. Bolivia, the stronger country, with a population of 
about three million against Paraguay’s 800 thousand, feels 
the necessity for a seaport. Her country is the size of Great 
Britain, Denmark, France and Germany put together, and 
she is not suffering from territorial hunger, but her trade 
is land-locked and she wants a port under her own flag. The 
trouble is that the frontier, between Paraguay and Bolivia, 
has never been delimited at all, so that there is no right or 
wrong about the matter, and this dispute shows the danger 
of failing to settle boundaries between countries. This little 
war may be avoided, or it may not, but it will probably be 
more likely to be settled reasonably if the pacifists do not get 
very excited and denunciatory. The nation most concerned 
in the matter, next to the disputants, is the Argentine, whose 
boundary marches alongside Bolivia, Gran Chaco and Para- 
guay. In the course of the recent military operations, Fate 
has played a sardonic trick on some war shirkers. A group 
of Mennonites left Canada during the Great War in order to 
avoid serving. They emigrated to Gran Chaco, where they 
took up land, no doubt feeling nice and international in such 
an unclaimed territory. They now find themselves in con- 
siderable danger, having suffered aerial bombardments. The 
story is not without a moral. 


On August 10 a memorial to Sir Cecil Spring Rice was opened 
to the public by Lord Grey of Fallodon. It takes the form of a 
bridge at Aira Falls, Ullswater, and is a tribute 
to a man whose work for his country has never 
been widely enough known or appreciated. 
Lord Grey spoke affectionately of Spring Rice as a friend and 
as a companion, but he was not the person to speak adequately 
of the services of a man whose views on the major European 
question of the day he had, while Foreign Minister, dis- 
regarded. Spring Rice knew that Germany was preparing 
for war; he and other diplomatists constantly warned the 
politicians of both parties of what was coming. His warnings, 
which were both official and private, were disregarded, by 
no one more than by Lord Grey, who was so blind to the state 
of Europe that he remained in office while Lord Haldane 
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cut down the British Army by 40,000 men in the immediate 
years before the war and was a member of the Campbell 
Bannerman and Asquith Ministries whose loose talk of peace, 
coupled with their neglect of our defences, made the Germans 
think that the British were a decadent people suitably repre- 
sented by the persons then in office. Lord Grey was therefore 
handicapped in speaking. He could not praise the knowledge 
and foresight as it should be praised without utterly condemn- 
ing himself; all he was able to find to say about Spring Rice’s 
great services to his country as a diplomatist was :— 


“‘ He was one of the early people in the Diplomatic Service or in the 
Foreign Office who realized the dangers of militarism in Europe. Of 
course Germany was the nation which was the greatest example of the 
growth of militarism and of the growth of that narrow national policy 
which is inseparable from dominant militarism, and it was from Germany 
that he apprehended danger. But he did not want to precipitate a 
catastrophe and he never wanted war. He wanted to see an equilibrium 
in Europe as the only means of preventing catastrophe, and, of course, 
he wanted, if catastrophe did come, that the diplomatic situation of 
his own country should be one which did not expose it to the maximum 
of danger, and he did not want England to be isolated. 

“In those early years some of his friends thought that he was 
unduly alarmist and his apprehensions exaggerated, but as we look 
back on all that has happened do we not realise to-day that his appre- 
hensions did not arise from the fact that he was more nervous than other 
people, but because he was more prescient ? By instinct and temper 
he penetrated more than other people into the nature of the develop- 
ments going on in Europe and foresaw their probable consequences.” 
[Times Report ; our italics.] 

Who would know from this that Spring Rice warned Lord 
Grey in season and out of season of what was going to happen 
and of what did happen, and that his warnings were totally 
disregarded ? 


Sprine Rice was himself a man of a perfect sense of humour ; 
he would have chuckled with delight at the speech made by 
iii his old chief, chuckled on his own account and 

then have swiftly lost his temper on _ his 
country’s account. Springy, as his friends called him, has been 
very well commemorated by Mr. Stephen Gwynn’s admirable 
arrangement of his letters. He was the most cultivated of 
men and the most enchantingly witty companion. He 
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turned out limericks at Oxford which are classics, but his 
Egyptian skits are less well known. Here is one :— 
[The Khedive speaks.] 

“Why are all those people staring 

At that odious Major Baring ; 

Will they never understand 

Who it is that rules this land.” 
Those he wrote about some high officials in Cairo were con- 
signed to the flames. “‘ My career would cease,” he observed 
to a friend, “if you repeated any of them.” Alas, by want of 
repetition they have been effaced from memory. Springy 
couldn’t help poking fun at his chiefs. The fun was so 
sedate, so sly, that it nearly always escaped notice, but 
sometimes he would be suspected. The writer has seen Lord 
Cromer pause suddenly with a glance at Springy which 
showed that the subtle poke had been detected. Best of 
friends, gay companion, staunch in troubles, understanding 
in all the ups and downs of life, he was loved by all who 
knew him and he had an equal power both with men and 
women. He had as many intimates in the U.S.A. as in 
England—he was Theodore Roosevelt’s best man—and that 
without ever misunderstanding American policy as our pro- 
Americans do. For his acute mind pierced through the smoke 
screen of professional blatherskite to the facts of the situation, 
whether he was in Russia, Berlin or Washington. He was 
always en vedette ; he was always thinking of England and how 
to help her, for the motive of his life was patriotism first, last 
and always. 


At Bradford, during a session of the Independent Labour 
Party, at the end of July, the leaders of that group of Socialists 
: decided to sever their connection with the 

Or beeen official Labour Party, and to work on their 
own for a more rapid revolution in British 

affairs. Mr. Maxton and Mr. Fenner Brockway are believed 
to be responsible for this move. They will now lead a small 
group of revolutionaries who will possibly ally themselves 
with the Communists. It is the fate of parties who work for 
change to themselves change constantly. The temper of the 
men who value phrases for their sound, and movement 
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because it is restless, and because they mistake it for progress, 
is quarrelsome. They are perpetually altering and reaching 
out after new phrases and new shifts, seeking for new dream- 
lands. Socialist politicians are more tempted to grandiose 
perorating than any other set of men. Sometimes they 
believe what they say, and when they do their deceptions 
are bitter. More often they are opportunist and careerist, 
and these last talk about the “ disloyalty ” of former comrades 
in arms, who do not think office an end in itself. Other 
political parties have the same griefs as the Socialists who 
believe in Socialism. Conservatives who believe in their creed 
of King and Empire see with grief the performances of their 
leaders when, as so often now, these mean the loss of British 
power and dominion. But they have a more disciplined 
mentality than Socialists; they are not so vocal about the 
careerists or the opportunists of the Conservative Party. 
The bitter pill is swallowed in silence, revenge is only taken 
at the polls, when the outraged consciences of the Conservative 
voters are at last relieved by abstention, or an adverse 
vote against the men who have betrayed Conservative ideals. 
The leaders of the I.L.P. may be men who believe in Socialism, 
and it is impossible not to sympathize with them, if they are 
sincere, at their great disappointment at seeing the trial out 
of their ideas perpetually postponed, not by the action of 
their political opponents, whether Conservative or Liberal, 
who are, of course, pledged against Socialism, but by the 
action of Labour leaders who were once foremost in violent 
denunciation of the order they now profess to uphold. Mr. 
Maxton and Mr. Fenner Brockway feel just as revolutionary 
as ever. They have not changed their views as to the 
desirability of doing away with the structure of our society. 
They see that official Labour has so altered. It is still, from a 
Conservative point of view, just as mischievous, but the old 
fire is not there. The former bearers of the red flag are now 
no longer dreaded in the palaces of kings; they no longer 
desire to set the torch to the four corners of Buckingham 
Palace. Instead of this their wives and daughters have the 
entrée. It is more than Mr. Maxton can bear. He has 
repudiated them for ever. 
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Avaust, the holiday month, has played up well this year. 
If one may judge by the picture papers, the shores of England 

have been covered by the unclothed with not 
+ tig of much more on their bodies than the fig leaf 

of other days. It is curious the way that 
fashion is setting against clothes. All of a sudden we hear 
that our ancestors for thousands of years have been quite 
mistaken in thinking clothes necessary or desirable. The 
sheik of the desert voluminously covered in Arabia, the 
labourer in England in his corduroys are equally mistaken 
about the health and morality of their garments; only the 
aboriginal savage is right according to these modern reformers. 
We wonder. We seem to remember some remarks of Jean 
Jacques Rousseau about the virtues of savages that he begged 
all civilized men to copy, which were not strictly accurate, 
and perhaps the modern theory about undressing is not quite 
accurate either. Jor the workers of the world, the people 
who must at all cost preserve their health, do not adopt these 
new ideas, just as, in the countries where the sun is really hot, 
there is no sun-bathing. In Old Egypt the Gods always lived 
in the cool dark places; they knew what was good for them. 
And you do not catch the fellah sun-bathing ; he knows too 
much about it. All day working in the sun, he is careful to 
cover his body, and above all his head, so that no sun may 
burn or blister him, and you would find in all hot countries 
the same desire for shade and shelter. This sun-bathing affair 
seems, after all, to be a northern town dweller’s notion, a desire 
of the urbanized and civilized to get back to what the city 
youth conceives to be modern. The fashion will pass; it will 
leave behind it the practice of resting in loose, cool garments, 
and that will be to the good, but there will certainly be a 
revulsion from the excessive exposure to the sun which, as a 
matter of fact, often makes people ill. One could wish that 
English people went less violently from one extreme to 
another. Fifty years ago they were so “ proper” that they 
were the joke of Europe. Now they have thrown decency 
to the winds and, by their want of tenwe, very much shock 
the foreigners whose fathers used to chaff us for our 
prudery. Somewhere between these excesses lies the path 
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of sanity, health and good manners. May we soon 
find it! 


THE Headmaster of Lancing, Mr. Blakiston, inaugurated what 
is vulgarly known as the silly season by an attack on the 
modern boy, who, he said, was untruthful, not 
too honest and a slacker. The youths under 
Mr. Blakiston’s charge will not be greatly 
stimulated to improvement by the manner of their head- 
master’s attack, but we hope they have not taken him too 
seriously. We can assure them that very few other people 
have done so. Most of us are fortunate enough to know some 
boys, some of us even are intimate with a few, and the on- 
slaught on modern boys as a whole merely made us think 
that in spite of his position Mr. Blakiston does not know 
much about them, that he took the few black sheep that may 
exist in any flock for samples, instead of for the exceptions 
they are. It is curious how much people like to criticize and 
blame another generation to their own. When young people 
think us stupid, stuffy and old fogies, when they accuse us of 
mismanaging the world’s affairs, and of making a hash of 
their own, this may be put down as the natural result of the 
ardour of youth, inexperienced and censorious, and having no 
practice in life, but when older people criticize young ones in 
as sweeping, or an even more sweeping, manner, it is inexcus- 
able, and shows them to have neither judgment nor memory. 
For we have been young, we have suffered those agonizing 
growing pains which made us do and say foolish things. We 
have learned our lesson of life slowly, as boys are now learning 
theirs, making the mistakes boys are now making, tripped up 
by the same eternal difficulties, banging ourselves about, 
upsetting our parents and our pastors and masters, and being 
very sorry and surprised at the upset; and now we have 
learned, with infinite trouble, part of the lessons of behaviour, 
are we the people to turn on the boys, who are going through 
our old troubles, and call them bad names because of their 
struggles and occasional failures ?_ It is surely a reflection on 
any man’s character if he has so little sympathy for youth, so 
little memory of what he himself once was, to attack a whole 
generation of his fellow creatures. 
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Aveust, in South-Eastern England at any rate, has been 
glorious. Blue and glowing days have succeeded each other 
, week after week. The sea has been bathed and 
—_ paddled in as seldom before. The country has 
looked lovely, and those whose shrunk banking 
accounts have kept them at home can feel that our climate 
this year could not have been bettered in any part of the 
globe. In many places there has been such a drying up of 
ponds, such an absence of dew, that the shyest birds have 
come nearer than usual to their enemy, man, and have drunk 
and splashed in garden pools and ornamental waters. The 
Harvest Moon has been resplendent, and has even appeared 
to reflect heat as well as light. Gardens on light soils have 
suffered, but those on the Wealden clays have been at their 
best, brilliant with the things that like damp roots and great 
heat. On the chalk Downs, the scented turf, after baking all 
day in the sun, has given out its sweetest scents in the cool 
evenings, and the marsh countries have been canopied by 
skies that are seen only there, and only in very fine weather. 
By Fordwich and Grove Ferry to Sandwich, the Stour has 
wound slowly through its reed-edged banks, and those who 
lived near or on Romney Marsh have looked around them 
and have seen that their world was good. Altogether a 
wonderful holiday, and one that has helped many of us to 
bear the public and private anxieties and difficulties of this 
hard and difficult year. If foreigners had “‘ come to England ”’ 
this year and last month, they would have wondered what 
had come to our foggy island. 


Aveust is the season of newspaper correspondence. It was 
said, forty years ago, of one of our contemporaries, a daily 
paper, that when by skilful enticement the 
staff had lured the public into a correspondence 
on some important domestic question, the 
volume of matter was so great that the public could safely 
be left to fill the paper while the staff retired to the seaside or 
to Switzerland. Probably this legend was the invention of 
the envious who were not able to “ draw” so much free copy. 
Anyhow, August was, is and no doubt will continue to be, 
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the amateurs’ month, and this August has been no different 
to other Augusts. One of the interesting matters discussed 
has been paying bills. Mrs. Allhusen wrote to the Times 
begging people to pay their bills before going away for their 
holidays, and pointing out the distress incurred by tradesmen 
if this was not done. She was followed by several tradesmen, 
some embittered and all plaintive, on the same lines. When 
they died away “‘ A Woman of Fifty ” rushed in to revive the 
subject (was she a member of the staff who wanted a few more 
days at the sea ?), and others followed. Now there is no doubt 
as to the rightness of Mrs. Allhusen’s contention. It is a piece 
of piracy to buy what you cannot pay for, but we suspect that 
some of the defaulters have been misled by Mr. MacDonald’s 
—and others—broadcast exhortations to spend freely and 
have miscalculated their means in these days of failing 
dividends. The question is how and in what order should one 
pay when, owing to sudden and unforeseen shortage of cash, 
one finds oneself too poor to pay in full. Which creditors, in 
other words, should be asked to wait for the money owing. 
The writer has a system which is here presented for what it is 
worth. All wages, all bills under £10, are settled monthly, and 
all household books. Larger bills are kept till the quarter, 
when they are settled, sometimes with great difficulty, and 
this year with a resolve to incur no new ones that can be 
avoided. Rent and taxes, with local and income tax, fall 
into different categories. The landlord obviously comes 
before the tax gatherer and rate collector. The obligations 
to him were entered into voluntarily, and he has his diffi- 
culties ; Somerset House and the Borough Council are in 
another class. They are paid last, the kind of “ patriotism * 
practised by the people who pay their taxes but not their 
tradespeople is not admired in this house. When rate and 
income tax collectors get importunate they are told—the 
truth—that in spite of rigid economy, the dismissal of servants, 
the abstention from pleasures and holidays, the absence of 
new clothes, coupled with hard work, that there is no money 
for them and they are asked to wait. It is not unreasonable 
to ask this of Somerset House collectors. They allow rich 
people to owe them thousands for super-tax, and as for 
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rate collectors nowadays they will take what they can, 
having the greatest difficulty in procuring the payment of 
the large sums they wish to levy. If we were to take a leaf 
out of the French book (the French pay taxes with the utmost 
reluctance) we should teach our spendthrifts the lesson of 
caution. The writer of these notes has no thoughts of policy 
in his own payment or non-payment, but he does claim the 
right to decide the order of his payments, and he conceives 
that common morality demands that his voluntary contracts 
take precedence of Government and local demands. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes as follows: This is the first year 
since the repeal of the Corn Laws in the ’forties of last century 
that the farmer has received any real fiscal 
help from the Government, and for that reason 
harvest prospects are exciting more interest 
than usual. In Scotland it has been a good season for all 
crops, both cereals and roots; but the production of crops 
is only half the battle ; the other, and far the more difficult, 
half is to turn the crops into money either directly as produce 
or indirectly by feeding them to livestock. The new Wheat 
Act is naturally an incentive to the growing of wheat, but 
few parts of Scotland are really suitable for wheat, and so 
most of the benefits of the Act will be reaped in England. Last 
year England produced 94 per cent. of the total British output. 
of wheat ; Scotland produced only 4? per cent.; and Wales 
and Northern Ireland produced an insignificant proportion. 
Aberdeenshire is the largest arable county in Scotland, but 
it is doubtful if one acre of wheat has been grown there this 
year. On the other hand, potato growers have been greatly 
helped by the new duty of £1 a ton which applies to all 
imports. This indeed is an admirable instance of the benefi- 
cent effect of the new Customs policy, for prior to the intro- 
duction of the duty there was a serious likelihood of the home 
market being swamped by foreign supplies. So far as wheat 
is concerned, it is interesting to note that, while Scotland 
contributes less than 5 per cent. of the total, the Scottish 
yield in districts suitable for growing wheat is higher than 
England’s. But the chief Scottish cereal crop is oats, and no 
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less than one-sixth of the total crop is raised in Aberdeen- 
shire. This season a yield of 15 per cent. above the average 
is effected in that county. Barley, the other Scottish cereal, 
is being grown less extensively than in former years. ‘That 
is a repercussion of the decline in the consumption of whisky, 
which has led to the closing down of some of the Scottish 
distilleries and so restricted the demand for malted barley. 


WE may hope that this change in fiscal policy indicates the 
determination of the Government to continue to give the 
farmer adequate security from foreign com- 
petition in the home market. The Scottish 
Board of Agriculture is showing great initiative 
in promoting research, nor does it neglect even the minutiz 
of organization. The Clyde valley is now an important centre 


Scottish 
Hopes 


of research, which is here carried on under the control of the | 
West of Scotland Agricultural College. The area in question | 


includes the counties of Lanark, Renfrew and Dumbarton. 
One instance of the aid that science can render the farmer 
is provided by the new disinfecting solution called “ ceresan,” 
which is used for treating seed before sowing. This prepara- 
tion was the outcome of experiments made by Dr. O’Brien, 
the plant pathologist on the College, with the object of 
preventing the disease known as leaf-stripe in oats. It has 
proved entirely successful; indeed, no discovery of agri- 
cultural science has had such rapid and extensive application 
to practical farming. That these islands will ever produce 
more than a part of the wheat and other grains we consume 
is most improbable. In England, large tracts of country 
which were once available for wheat, are now given over to 
houses and factories. In Scotland the arable districts are 
smaller than they were, and over most of the country neither 
soil nor climate is suitable for growing wheat, so that the 
farmer must content himself with oats and barley. Macaulay’s 
favourite landscape—a country gay with blossom and yellow 
with harvest—is not likely to revive into full beauty, but the 
agricultural industry is still our greatest industry, and, with 
the help of a sane fiscal policy and of science, it may once 
more become prosperous. 
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“—"H 82 pwpia 
adeAdh THs wovnpias 
(Sophocles). 


Ir, as the Periclean poet tells, ‘‘ Folly is often the true sister 
of Wickedness,” I suggest that history has a glaring example 
of this in the “‘ Big Business slant ’’ which the one and only 
“ Associate”? Power (President Wilson’s cautious homonym 
for “* Ally ”’ !) exploited before, during, and after the enormous 
tragedy of the Great War. I therefore propose to set down 
the story of those “‘ Debts”’ without any bias, and let the 
peoples of Europe and the United States (including the 
Editors of newspapers) judge for themselves whether the 
Sophoclean Fragment I have quoted above is applicable to 


' America’s attitude from the autumn of 1914 to this day. 


When the storm broke, President Wilson was forced to 


declare “ N eutrality”’; for he knew his vast, amorphous land 


almost as helpless as Haiti in a military sense. Even two 
years later, when Mexico was to be “ punished,” General 
Pershing was faced with National Guards in straw hats and 
strolling-kit ; “‘ cavalry’ that had no horses; artillery-men 
who had never seen a gun fired, and all that rabble of the 
Border which a sorely-tried C.-in-C. described with vengeful 
heat to the usual inquisition of Senators—‘‘ The War Depart- 
ment ought to be sand-bagged !” 

That was America’s “Golden Year ”’—1916. A roaring 
trade was done with all the belligerents ; the Central Powers 
were mainly supplied through Swedish and Dutch ports. 
Wheat, copper, oil, steel, cotton: profits came pouring in in 
billions, and Mr. Lloyd-George recalls the prices as “ fabulous.” 
It is true that America’s citizens were drowned—113 persons 
of wealth and note met a dreadful death in the “ Lusitania ” 
alone. Wilson’s soundy protests caused mild amusement to 
the apostles of Macht in Berlin. This Yankee preacher was 
“talking daggers with a bodkin in his fist.” 

Ship after ship went down with American lives ; no such 
humiliations have ever been heaped upon a Power with any 
pride. Yet the people were content with their gains, and 
Wilson owed his second White House term to the ignominious 
slogan: “He kept us out of War!” New markets were 
captured, from China to Peru. After each killing of Americans, 
Germany was lectured. But at each seizure of American 
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supplies for the whole world’s foe, Great Britain was rebuked 
or menaced, first by the egregious Bryan, and then by Robert 
Lansing, who succeeded him at the State Department. For 
the magnates of oil and grain and metals knocked imperi- | 
ously at White House doors, to demand that ‘“ Freedom of — 
the Seas’? which meant munitions and food to our enemy, ~ 
and death and havoc to the Allied nations, who were fighting | 
America’s war as well as their own. 

I wish I had space to cite the language of those Wilson- 
Lansing Notes to Sir Edward Grey in 1915-16. For grossness 
they are without a precedent in diplomatic annals: they are | 


better left to future historians—especially in view of America’s _ 


volte face on April 6, 1917. For then she herself declared war — 
upon Germany, after two and a half years of “‘ Big Business,” 
offset with face-slapping and national insult of unparalleled — 
degree: this had to be swallowed perforce, as a sort of by- — 
product or side-line incidental to the billions of dollars — 
accruing from Neutrality. 

Peace-President Wilson—whose Too-Proud-to-Fight” 
vow at Baltimore after the frightful crime of the ‘‘ Lusitania,” 
shocked even his owner and boss, the Texan Colonel House— 
now urged upon Congress—‘ Force without stint or limit!” 
Alas, he had no force available, beyond the Big Business 
wherewith he and his had been prolonging the world’s agony. 
Not a man nor a gun, not a ship nor a "plane, could this 
Dictator of 120,000,000 people in a continent as big as all 
Kurope provide for the common cause ! 

Wilson, indeed, had not been able to control his own 
German citizens. Hordes of these now wept and raged in a 
sudden frenzy of Deutscheit. ‘‘ Their”? Embassy in Sixteenth 
Street, Washington, became a thug-nest of murder, arson and © 
sabotage, so as to cripple even the Business aid which was the 
new “warring”? Power’s sole contribution. And “ their” 
naval and military aitachés—Boy-Ed and Franz von Papen 
(to-day’s Chancellor of the Reich !)—directed a German- 
American ‘“‘ war” in the United States, even in Wilson’s 
opulent neutral time. : 

This being so, do not ask me why Count Johann von © 
Bernstorff, the German Ambassador, was throughout persona 
gratissima at the White House, while that heroic and devoted 
servant of England, Sir Cecil Spring-Rice, was detested as a 
‘neurotic invalid’? and a trouble-maker. The facts are 


notorious ; they are set out in Colonel House’s “ Intimate 

— whereof the originals are deposited i in Yale University 
“the raw materials of History.” 

So the spring of 1917 saw America “at war” with the 
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most tremendous force of conquest the world has yet en- 
countered. Here were no feathered Sioux or Seminolas; no 
feeble Mexicans of 1846, or farcical Spaniards of 1898, but a 
formidable modern Fleet, a magnificent Army and an Air 
Force of proven efficiency and daring. What stood between 
the wholly unmartial Americas, from New England down to 
Southern Brazil (where Germany’s “ Antarctic Colonies ” 
already flourished) and the Mailed Fist which bade fair to 
sweep all before it ? The Grand Fleet of Britain barred the 
sea-way. Massed armies of the Allies took the awful stroke 
of War, until their manhood went down like forests before an 
Alpine avalanche-blast. 

Fifteen agonising months were yet to elapse before the 
first American soldiers lined up in France! Even then they 
had to be taught the elements of battle in French and British 
trenches. And when at long last Pershing’s men advanced 
upon the war-sick and demoralised Germans of 1918 (at 
St. Mihiel and in the Meuse-Argonne) they had to borrow 
French guns and mortars, while British *planes and tanks did 
their scouting. All told, the official figures of America’s dead 
in the Great War are but 126,000. The grim ossuaries of 
Verdun alone hold the bones of 300,000 French soldiers. Add 
Britain’s killed to those of her great Ally, and we have an 
awesome total of two and a half million men—the very flower 
of both Empires, which for a year and a quarter fought 
America’s War as well as their own, by sea and land and air, 
thus staving off a Transatlantic invasion, with America’s 
defeat assured, and terms and indemnities to stagger humanity 
indeed ! Here one may dwell upon the tragi-comic latter math, 
with the British V.C. grinding an organ in Oxford Street, 
while U.S. ‘‘ War Veterans” lay siege to a naif Congress in 
Washington, claiming a stupendous “ bonus ”’ of £480,000,000 ! 

But let me return to President Wilson’s declaration of a 
War which he was as helpless to wage as West African Libera, 
which was settled by freed American slaves in James Monroe’s 
day. And did not even the negro capital of Monrovia—as 
cynics and scoffers will note—also “‘ declare war” upon the 
Central Empires on August 4, 1917? Once converted to a 
paper “ Force,” Mr. Wilson turned to his Boss and gyroscope, 
Edward House. What could he do? From an elegant flat in 
Fifty-Third Street, New York, the little Texan ‘‘ Colonel ” 
(whom that title embarrassed at the Kaiser’s table in 1913) 
issued his order: ‘‘ We must make ourselves a huge reservoir 
of supplies for the Allies.” 

Here we touch the fons et origo of the so-called “ War- 
Debts.” For it was fishing in those wild American waters 
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of 1917 which piled up a catch which Big Business came | 


to value at $11,641,508,460. This figure mounts to 
$22,000,000,000 over a long term of years, with added interest 
and extras, before the debtors will be wholly “ through.” 
Even Colonel House considered those munition-credits— 
what André Tardieu, as French High Commissioner in 
America, called “ the things to eat and things to fight with ”— 
as ‘a part of our necessary war expenditure.” True, the U.S. 
had declared war upon the mightiest of belligerents. A dis- 
tracted Wilson called upon God and men to bear him witness 


in the high crusade to which he was now committed. But as | 
yet, only in newspaper headlines—as luck would have it! | 


With 3,000 miles of ocean in between, and valiant Allies to 
bear the merciless brunt in blood and treasure of appalling 


profusion. So were the réles cast for this drama. For many a — 


month to come, America must stutter out the A.B.C. of 
armies and navies at home, though she has had two and a 


half years of anxious “‘ observing ”’—sweetened with Business | 
on the colossal scale. Has history any parallel for so feeble 


and parasitic a fantasy ? ‘‘ Humanity’s War,” the ‘“ War to 
make the world safe for Democracy,’ was meanwhile the 
affair of non-American humanity, of the more virile democ- 
racies, until such time as the new “ Associate Power” could 
hammer some sort of an Army out of the very ‘“ mixed ” 


potential of 10,000,000 men—black as well as white—and / 


send ships of war to Europe, where they also had everything 
to learn in the vengeful science of naval operations. 
So it was useless to hurry these Business people. To 


press the Settlers’ Empire into battle overseas in 1917 was as | 
hopeless a task as drilling the Zoo for a Civil War. As late as | 


August 11 we see the ex-officio C.-in-C. of the US. Navy | 
reviewing his Fleet in Hampton Roads, and pleading “ sheer 
ignorance”’ in old Johnson’s frankest manner. ‘‘ None of 
you ’—President Wilson said—‘‘ have had any experience in 
modern war; therefore the least of you knows as much as the 


highest. So I should like suggestions from any officer—no _ 
matter how humble his rank—regarding the conditions of ' 
our war at sea” ... “I sing of facts”—as Ovid says— | 


“though you may think I’m inventing fictions ! ” 

By this time Britain had poured out thousands of millions, 
having to sustain her Allies as well as herself, as in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, until Waterloo laid low 
Napoleon, and the Congress of Vienna had recast the map of 
Europe. To the Dominions went £218,000,000, to Italy 
£345,000,000, to France £425,000,000, to the clay-footed 
“Colossus” of Russia no less than £568,000,000—besides 
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£127,000,000 to the smaller fry. Munitions, too, ran into 
monstrous figures—well over £2,000,000,000, all told. A 
single bombardment of the Hindenburg Line sent up in smoke 
£3,800,000! For all that—as Bonar Law told the House of 
Commons: “If we had merely to finance ourselves, we should be 
practically free.” It was the “ external debt’ that troubled us. 

Our Allies still clamoured for aid. So, in Mr. Snowden’s 
words: ‘“‘ We simply backed by our own signature bills for 
goods supplied to them by the United States, at a time when 
prices were high, and the value of money was low. Therefore 
every increase in the value of money, through the reduction 
of prices, added to the amount of the debt.’ In all, these 
vicarious credits totalled £1,000,000,000. ‘‘ The first thing to 
remember ’”’—Mr. Snowden insisted—“ was that Britain never 
borrowed a penny for her own use.”” Yet who remembers any 
such thing? Both here and in America those notorious 
‘““ Debts’? connote money or bullion physically transported 
overseas, to be used at discretion for current war costs. 
Let it be said again that no “ money” passed at all. Our 
guarantees were opened in America for such items as wheat 
and steel, copper and lead, gun-tubes and shells, oil, explosives, 
barbed wire, nitrates and nitro-cellulose propellants, as well 
as the raw materials of industry. .. . 

Now we enter the very Bedlam of those ‘ War-Debts,” 
which is the crazed and confused America of 1917. After ten 
hours’ torment and goading from his Texan Boss, Wilson 
has sent to Congress his proclamation of “‘ a state of war ”’— 
which he can no more ensue, than a farmer among his 
stampeding stock. The poor President is shaken. He sends his 
wife (who was to stay at Buckingham Palace with royal 
honours!) to ask the Colonel if he may play a round of 
golf so as to ease his jagged nerves. But House says 
“No! What would our people think at such a time as 
this 

France is war-weary now, her Armies in mutiny. Our own 
legions fill the bloody gap, while the ships that feed these 
islands are sinking like candle-flames in a gale. Here is Sir 
William Wiseman in Washington to report upon an un- 
warlike Associate who has “ declared but can only 
wage it with money and supplies, as the only tools she has 
available. ‘‘ Wilson’s Cabinet,” our envoy reports, “ are 
ready to assist us. But they must educate Congress and the 
nation !”? Here, also, is Marshal Joffre, eye-gunning for that 
rare bird, the American soldier. Specimens are shown to him. 
The wistful veteran has hopes of them—‘ If only they knew 
the rudiments of military tactics !”’ 
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Balfour is sending frantic cables—not to Wilson, but to 
Wilson’s Texan Boss, who in turn goads and guides the 
tremulous President. Now Lord Northcliffe appears, so does 
André Tardieu. Both are intent on “ delivering the goods.” 
But these are somehow jammed in welters and uproars that 
would be comic, but for the havoc and anguish they entail. 
Soon all the Allies are competing for materials of war—with 
America herself outbidding them in her own markets! Even 
the U.S. Army is buying through five different bureaus, each 
one capping the other’s price, while the U.S. Navy“ gets 
away with it” by offering ‘‘ any price you like!” 


‘ The task is immense,” wails Northcliffe from the blood- | 


less welter of Washington. Can he have Jan Smuts to help 
him, since “He could say things which an Englishman 
can’t?” Meanwhile Tardieu is hotly pressed from Paris: 
** Rush shipments—Failure or delay is dangerous!”’ What 
can he do? Miles of docks are strewn with French grain and 
nitrate, copper and lead, agricultural implements, tractors 
and lorries, as well as petrol and food for the Devastated 
Regions. But American ships are afraid to go out. Tardieu 
surveys 600,000 tons of stuff, and says things beyond the 
utterance of any Smuts ! 

And now the U.S. Treasury jibs at the drain—is “ ap- 
palled ’’ at the financial task, as Lord Northcliffe regrets to 
cable home. <A war-time Congress will not even throw 
America’s money at the foe: “A Loan to us is strongly 
opposed.” Still, Northcliffe thinks these men may be 
“handled.” Every actor on this madhouse stage needs 
“handling.” Even Henry Ford, the benign Noah of that 


“* Peace-Ark ”’ which was “ to get the boys out of the trenches F 


by Christmas ’—before the Great War was fairly begun! 
Northcliffe puts in a word for Mr. Ford. “ He is an anti- 
militarist ascetic, who looks like the Bishop of London, and 
must not be treated as a commercial man. He is supplying 
6,000 tractors at cost, and wants a copy of Cobbett’s ‘ Rural 


Rides,’ and one of Tennyson’s ‘ Letters.’” ... So did F 
America’s insanity rage through 1917. Colonel House pulled | 
the strings of his White House puppet, and kept the credit- _ 


tap full on, until Northcliffe cables: ‘‘ McAdoo (Wilson’s 
Chancellor) is accused of spending the nation’s money like a 
drunken sailor!” 

From New York, Colonel House is warning Mr. Balfour 
about outrageous prices, and waste that ate up the millions 
like water on a furnace floor. The Wall Street house of 
Morgan’s had been buying for Britain and France. There was 
no “ directing mind,” as House complained. Not for many 
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months was a businesslike Board set up under E. R. Stret- 
tinius, and the wholesale graft and looting checked. Now the 
Texan Colonel himself begins to faint amid the Credits. 
He writes gloomily to his White House C.-in-C.: “So long 
as we have money to lend, they (the Allies) will be agreeable. 
But when the bottom of the barrel is reached, it may be a 
different story.” 

House calls out for Lord Reading, as a man “ who has 
both a financial and political outlook.” Northcliffe agrees, 
because (1) ‘‘ The Americans have no conception of our 
sacrifices in men, ships and money”; and (2) “ They are as 
yet unaccustomed to the huge figures of war finance.” So 
Lord Reading steps into Bedlam. He in turn finds “ the 
Administration is very ill-organised for war.” From October 
on—seven months after “declaring”? war—America’s own 
“ preparation” calls for £200,000,000 a month. Treasury 
officials are now “ nervous and oppressed ’’—not over men, 
but their money! Lord Reading, too, is worried. We can 
only prod our swollen Associate by “‘ constant importunity.” 
During this process British soldiers abroad and civilians at 
home were being butchered on a dreadful scale. And the 
Allied Powers were using their whole populations—including 
women—in a desperate struggle for victory over an enemy 
more desperate still. 

At long last, belated American ships appeared in European 
waters, and Pershing’s recruits presented themselves in France 
for due war training. Some 2,000,000 troops were convoyed 
over. With their doings in France I am not concerned, but 
only with “‘ the rubble of ledgers ”—as Mr. Lloyd George calls 
the War-Credits of America’s shameful year. To Wilson 
himself was issued the very first passport for a travelling 
President. Delirious crowds acclaimed the luckless man in 
Paris, London and Rome. Nobody dreamed that Wilson had 
left behind him a flouted and vengeful Parliament. Who 
could foresee that Lodge and Borah would soon arraign his 
Paris policy, repudiating his Treaty signature, with his League 
and Covenant, to implement a separate Peace with Germany, 
and finally to “‘ execute ” their broken Chief as surely as any 
— or Bourbon paid the penalty of folly, ignorance and 
pride 

As to the ‘‘ War-Debts,” there was a time when the 
American people viewed them in a decent light, which is to 
say as a cash substitute for ships and soldiers during the 
fifteen months which elapsed between Wilson’s ‘‘ declaration ”’ 
and the appearance of Pershing’s amateur Army in France, 
and U.S. naval forces in European waters. The politicians I 
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shall leave out of my account, as mindless or crafty folk, 
veering this way and that with every puff that blows. But 
the intellectuals are worth quoting. 


“We might have been more generous,’ was the opinion of Dr. 
J. G. Hibben, the head of Princeton University. ‘‘ After all, it was a 
common cause. Many months passed before we could put an effective 
Army on the Western Front. During that time Great Britain and her 
Allies were fighting our battle for us—not only with their money, but 
also with the life-blood of their sons ! ”’ 


The veteran principal of Columbia University—Dr. 
Nicholas Murray Butler—goes much farther, taking as a text 
President Coolidge’s caustic mot: ‘‘ Our first duty is to our- 
selves!”’ “In the horrid devastation of war ’’—Dr. Murray 
points out to his people—‘‘a nation contributes men and 
munitions, food and ships, roads, canals, railways and homes 

...and money! Ofall these, it is the money alone which men 
are mad enough to suppose that they can get back. It is the 
attempt to get back in part the money cost of the war which 
has put upon Europe the unbearable burden under which it 
is now groaning, and which has aided—powerfully aided—in 
bringing upon owr heads the disastrous and destructive 
economic losses which have staggered the people of the United 
States. What will the American people do about it ? 


“We are told in honeyed words that the money was borrowed, 
and must be repaid in all honour. We are not told that much of it 
was expended in these United States to purchase war supplies at high 
prices, producing large profits from which the Treasury took its share 
in income and excess profits taxes. Nor are we allowed to remember 
that money is as much an instrument of war as a battleship, a sub- 
marine or a long-range gun. . . 

“It need no longer be sympathy for the European debtor 
and his country which moves American opinion, but sheer selfishness 
and an insistent purpose to be relieved of the unbearable burden 
which the farmer, the working-man, the manufacturer, the owner of 
railroad or public utility securities, and the small business man of 
every kind are being obliged to bear by reason of the policy that has 
been adopted. What will the American people do about it? In 
dire distress these people await a drastic lead. And this they will 
certainly get after the November Election.” 


As early as July 30, 1919, Colonel House wrote to Wilson 
warning him to give a lead to “ our people” on these lines, 
even urging a “‘ beau geste’ with a view to “ bring things back 
to normal.”” A month later the President’s prop and Boss 
wrote still more urgently to his “‘ Dear Governor ” : 


. . . “ Both France and England understand they cannot collect 
from the debtor nations the full amounts due to them. If they did, 
it would not only disturb good relations, but throw those countries 


co 
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into bankruptcy. And the effect upon the creditors would be no 
less harmful. 

“T believe our people will be willing to charge a part of our foreign 
loans to war expenditure, particularly if they find England and 
France doing likewise. England has loaned Russia nearly three 
billion dollars ; she has loaned France and Italy together nearly four 
billions. She did not do this out of love for them, but merely as a 
part of her own war costs: the purpose was to defeat Germany, and 
she could do this best by sustaining her Allies. 

“We were actuated by the same motive, and so should be willing 
to take this view. If some such settlement is not made, it is certain 
we cannot collect our debts ; it is also certain that we shall incur the 
everlasting ill-will of those to whom we have advanced these loans.” 


But the fallen President was by this time battling for his 
own political life before a minatory Senate and a mixed 
people, easily swayed by every wind of words. So Wilson 
hurried to reassure his Congress about those billions of 1917. 
... * They will, of course, constitute assets—not liabilities. 
And they will not have to be taken care of by our taxpayers.” 
In this way was the new idea started. “ Assets” they 
remained during Warren Harding’s lurid term. His “ acci- 
dental heir,” Calvin Coolidge, put the matter unanswerably : 
“They hired the money, didn’t they ?”’ This was “ putting 
the ‘Give’ in ‘ Forgiveness,” as the Press wisecracker 
crowed so gleefully. 

As for Mr. Hoover, he has taken a sounder line ever since 
he surveyed the European scene in 1919. Britain’s guar- 
antee for those Allied supplies was in onerous terms: it was 
to be repaid on demand in gold dollars, with interest at five 
per cent. In February, 1922, the U.S. Congress passed a law 
decreeing all the War-Debts payable by June 15, 1947, with 
accrued interest of “‘ not less than 4} per cent.”” Two months 
later notice was served upon us—* polite but peremptory,” 
as Sir Robert Horne recalls—that we discuss the conversion 
of a “‘ Debt”? which now loomed as no debt at all, but a sort 
of estreated bail of £1,000,000,000. 

This was tangled up with German Reparations and huge 
advances of our own, which we would gladly have foregone 
in favour of the all-round “clean slate” of international 
commonsense. Here at home, counsels of expediency clashed. 
Some suggested the “ Big Thing ”’—that we remit all that 
was owing to us, whilst offering to pay all that America 
demanded! Next came the “ Balfour Note’ which was said 
to “irritate”? the United States, saddling our “‘ Associate ” 
with the indirect odium of collecting from our war-worn 
Allies. The author of that famous Note had no illusions about 
it. This policy—Lord Balfour himself explained—-was not 
indeed “‘ the ideal method ” of dealing with a stricken world. 
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But it was ‘“‘ the best policy left open to the Government of 
that day by the financial views of the United States.” 

The next phase of a sorry affair is Mr. Baldwin’s visit to 
Washington with the Governor of the Bank of England at 
the end of 1922. We were already paying £50,000,000 a year 
in interest, without reducing the capital sum. Mr. Baldwin 
settled on a sixty-two year basis, with 3 per cent. for the first 
ten years and 34 per cent. thereafter. U.S. arrangements with 
all her debtors was on a “capacity to pay” basis, with 
Britain rated at 100 per cent., and the rest as “ also-rans,” 
down to little Latvia, Rumania and Greece. 

Mr. Baldwin’s bargain has been fiercely scathed, with 
France and Italy let off lightly and our own taxpayers loaded 
with payments of over £30,000,000 a year until 1984. Mr. 
Snowden was sure that “ a stiffer backbone ”’ on our Chancel- 
lor’s part would have made “ much better terms” in “ the 
Debt which we were supposed to owe to the United States.” 
Certainly Mr. Bonar Law thought 23 per cent. a fair rate. 

On top of all, came currency changes which threw the 
scale heavily against us ; so that a shabby deal now looms as a 
positive outrage, with the loss in exchange raising the yearly 
toll by yet another £20,000,000 ! 

The Coolidge era saw America deserting Europe in a 
financial way to boost her own domestic values in the “‘ ticker- 
tape’ orgie which collapsed in 1929, with disastrous reper- 
cussions all over the globe. President Hoover’s plight was 
now in glaring contrast with the hectic prosperity of an 
America that spent £18,000,000,000 in a single year. The meta- 
basis of his hopes and fears is known to us all. Wrestling with 
a defiant and unruly Congress which remembered Wilson’s 
fall, the present Executive has risen at dawn to prepare a 
fighting speech and deliver it in person to an astounded 
Senate. And greatly chastened, naif politicians of both 
Houses came to regret the SHALL NOT! which they flung 
at their Chief in respect to any further revision or cancelling 
of those preposterous “‘ Debts.” 

Even Borah of Idaho saw in the Lausanne Pact “a har- 
binger of peace and the hope of humanity.” He was all for a 
World Economic Conference, with Reparations and Debts in 
the agenda as well as Disarmament and a new monetary 
system “to stabilise silver in the Orient.” The Rocky 
Mountain demagogue was also ready “‘ to swap the Debts for 
Prosperity.” All America lies in chaos and ruin. She is quite 
$150,000,000,000 the poorer, with 12,000,000 men out of work, 
‘and export trades shrunk from the $5,000,000,000 of 1929 to a 
mere $1,700,000,000 last year. ‘‘ On the same rate of decline,” 
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Senator Borah fears, ‘“‘ American exports will reach zero in 
September, 1933.” 

This man has real influence with the mixed masses of a 
vast continent. He persuaded Harding to call the Washington 
Conference of 1921-2. He made Hoover assemble Congress in 
special session to deal with farm relief. “ Borah has a sixth 
sense,” the Press notes, “‘ for anticipating changes in public 
opinion. And what the Senator says to-day, the White House 
often does to-morrow.” 

But how elusive a Power is this, with so many mercurial 
elements to deal with! It is a true “‘ Government of nega- 
tions,’ as Colonel House so often said to President Wilson, 
before that bogus god fell off his Paris pedestal, to leave his 
friends lamenting that he had ever left the mystical Mount in 
Washington, from whence his voice spake laws to all—even 
to the German Army of 1918! 

So do we come full circle in the Sophoclean epos of “‘ Folly 
and Wickedness.”” These “‘ War-Debts ”’ have been as grit in 
the world’s economic gear, thrown as by mindless children 
who have no foresight of consequence, either to others or to 
themselves. America’s prestige, in truth, had no sounder 
basis than uncanny luck and natural riches. To these the 
natives added “‘ bunk and ballyhoo,” so as to “ put it across ”’ 
on the wiser nations. And this they achieved with a sublimate 
of Barnumism that would delight a Lucian or a Swift. 

‘** Financial Advisers’ from Poland to Persia—and 4,800 
of the home banks collapsing in two years! George Wash- 
ington in Trafalgar Square, and Lincoln beside the Empire’s 
Parliament. And our own statesmen and Press hanging on a 
President’s speech as though it contained the world of wisdom 
that flowed from Brahma’s mouth ! 

Here is the very apothsis of strident propaganda; the 
imposition of an inferior will and cultus upon the superior 
peoples. Is the spell broken at last? It may vanish with 
those ‘“‘ War-Debts—and with the hugged fallacy of that 
“Unthinkable War,’ which the American wag so neatly 
defines as: “ The War we're always thinking about !”’ 


W. G. Fitz-GERALD. 
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THE DANGEROUS LEAGUE 


Lorp Lyrtron said recently that the committees of the 
League of Nations were “mere spending departments.” 
Had he studied the “Official Journal of the League of 
Nations” its contents would have enlightened him to the 
fact that committees are not the only spending departments 
of the League. Besides committees there are 500 organiza- 
tions, societies, commissions, and bureaux which, in virtue 
of Article 24 of the Covenant, have the right to participate 
in the (financial) manna distributed by a generous League 
from sources largely provided by this country. 

Article 24 lays it down that “ The Council may include as 
part of the expenses of the Secretariat, the expenses of any 
bureau or commission which is placed under the direction of 
the League.” During a recent visit to Geneva I purchased a 
handbook giving the full list of these beneficiaries. On 
page 79 I found that one of the weapons in the League’s 
campaign for world peace is the “ International [one even 
has to blow one’s nose internationally at Geneva!] Com- 
mission for the revision of Nosological Nomenclature.” No! 
I am not joking, as you will see for yourself if you would 
purchase the handbook. “The International Union of 
abstaining Catholic Priests” ; the ‘‘ Anti-Prohibitionists ” 
(International, of course); the ‘‘ Int. Assocn. of Christian 
Tobacco Workers ”’ ; of “‘ Abstaining Schoolmasters ” ; ‘‘ The 


Society for the Study of Clouds,” and hundreds of others as © 


comic, jostle one another in a race for inclusion in the expenses 
of the egregious Secretariat. I am at a loss to understand 
what possible connection there is between “‘ The International 
Society of Seed Crushers ’’ and World Peace ; but there it is, 
in that delicious handbook, which might have been compiled 
as a rival to the Mad Hatter’s tea party, especially as there 
is also an “ Int. Hatters’ Assocn.”” among the peace-makers ! 


Is it to be wondered at then, that every description of _ 


organized futility, when they come to know of the existence of 
Art. 24, hastens to become “ International” ? How many 
people know of the existence of Art. 24 and the 500 parasites 
it has evolved ? Why does the body of nations allow itself 
to be bled white by the Parasitic League and its sucker com- 
mittees, bureaux, and associations of What Nots, etc., many 
of which have sprung into being only since the existence of 
the League itself. 
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Lord Cushenden spoke in particular of the expensive 
activities of ‘The Int. Com. of Intellectual Co-operation,” 
but he did not mention the other 499. Probably he did not 
know of them. Few do, and it is only through a visit to the 
H.Q. of the busybodies’ Mecca, that one can really get an 
adequate idea of the Machiavellian operations of the League. 
The average public outside Geneva knows very little indeed 
of League methods, never reads that illuminating document 
called by a witty Swiss “La Danse des Salariés,” ie., the 
“ Journal Officiel ”’ (Constable, 4s.), which gives the full list 
of salaries and expenses of all League officials as well as the 
expenses incurred by the sucker commissions and bureaux, etc. 

Let us note with reference to the “Commission de 
l'Institut de Co-opération Intellectuelle (obtainable also at 
Constable’s) that it has palatial quarters in Paris, given to it 
by the French Government, and is responsible for an item of 
230,206 gold francs in the 1928 Budget. Its salaries are 
81,706 frs. Mr. Zimmern, its presiding genius, has also sum- 
mer lectures in Geneva. The Commission (see page 34) has 
under its direction the Institute of Intellectual Co-operation. 
So here we have a com. and an institute. It is composed of 
15 members divided into four sub-commissions. 

There is an important thing to note about all these bodies, 
and that is that they all act as propagandists for the League 
whose hangers-on they are. Without the League they might 
not exist, so it is a case of mutual back-scratching. 

Another spending department has just come to my notice, 
that of the “Int. Federation for the Assistance of People 
Overcome by Calamities ” (see handbook). The preparatory 
commission of enquiry has already cost 15,000 francs! It 
might be suggested that Switzerland, with the League centre 
at Geneva, should be one of the first people to benefit from 
the proposed fund. 

For 1927-8, the total budget for the Secretariat, its count- 
less “‘ spending departments,” council meetings, assembly 
meetings, commissions, bureaux, and last, but far from least, 
that unexplained unit which revolves autonomously on its 
own very expensive orbit, chastely named the B.I.T. (Bureau 
International du Travail), was 25,333,817 gold franes! Of 
this sum the B.I.T. has bitten off the modest sum of 8,792,470 
francs ! ! 

Having swallowed a large portion of financial manna, the 
B.I.T. has the right to consider itself very important indeed ; 
and yet no one at Geneva could tell me what was its real 
status, or in virtue of what article of the Covenant (other than 
No. 24) it was allowed to evolve for itself an autonomous 
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existence. Anyway there it is, with its marble and panelled 
halls, its ‘“‘ Salle des Directeurs,” a sort of Throne Room 
apparently, its elaborately carved stone porticos, with sickle 
and hammer erect “‘ sur champ de pierre” (Labour heraldry 
presumably), and its endless windows which would take one 
all day to count. 

From this outside décor, let us turn our attention to the 
undecorous content of the budget of this blushing B.I.T. 
Born of Bluff out of Budget to blush not unseen, but archi- 
tecturally well in view (albeit the Budget parent prefers the 
retirement of the dark pages of the “‘ Journal Officiel” for the 
disclosing of its exaggerated proportions), the financial manna 
sustaining the B.I.T. is represented by the modest sum of 
7,958,470 (which has now risen to 8,792,470), i.e., rather under 
a third of the total of the budget of the whole Secretariat ! 
It is not surprising to find that salaries account for 5,029,500 
frs. But this is not all. The salaries total does not include 
the “frais de déménagements, arrivées et départs”’ of the 
officials of the B.I.T. These amount to 22,000 frs. The 
tale goes on thus: “Frais de voyage 7,000, Frais de voyage 
de ceux se rendant dans leur pays d’origine en vacances,” 
35,000 frs. The chief’s salary is 90,000 frs., and his chef de 
cabinet’s 75,000 frs., the service de la bibliotheque is 793,215 
frs.!_ Do the B.I.T.s all live in Moscow that their holiday 
expenses have to be defrayed to the tune of 35,000 frs. ? 

All this is to be found on page 39 of the dove-coloured 
book ‘‘ Le Journal Officiel.”” The following, who are also 
runners, have “won” (returning for a moment to war 
parlance) £4,000, plus £2,500, namely ‘“‘ The Secretary- 
General of the Secretariat of the League of Nations,” to give 
him his full title (at present Sir E. Drummond). The total 
pans out at more than a Prime Minister’s salary, or that of an 
Ambassador. The adjoint of the secretary’s office wins 
£3,000, the sub-sec. (Int. administration and see Co-op. Int.) 
£3,000, the second sub-sec. £3,000, and the third sub-sec. 
(political section) yet another £3,000! Total, minus typists, 
etc., for the office of Sec.-General, £18,500! Not bad, eh ? 
Are the holders of such salaries and all the others who take 
part in the “ Dans des Salariés ” going to let the League die 
if they can prevent it ? 

KE. BLOOMFIELD. 
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FALSIFYING HISTORY—THE WAR GUILT 
QUESTION 


WueEN that well-known French publicist, M. Stephen de 
Lauzanne, remarked during one of the deadlocks of the 
Lausanne Conference that Germany would next demand that 
Great Britain, France and Belgium should pay her reparations 
and assume the entire responsibility for causing the Great 
War, his irony was not far from fact. Every German youth 
is now being taught that the War was forced upon Germany 
by the Allies ; that Belgian neutrality was a sham from the 
first ; and that the German armies when they poured into 
France and Belgium were received with such insidious 
treachery and such barbarity by the civilian population that 
they were justified in any reprisals which they took. And, 
unfortunately, so active is the German official and semi- 
official propaganda that these absurdities are being swallowed 
and accepted as truth by an increasing number of simpletons 
in this country. 

In two masterly volumes on The Coming of the War of 
1914, Professor Bernadotte Schmitt, of Chicago University, 
has established—as I should have thought finally and beyond 
dispute—the fact that the British Government was entirely 
innocent of causing the War. His verdict deserves to be 
quoted here as that of perhaps the ablest and most impartial 
authority on the whole subject of war guilt : ‘‘ Just as France 
could have avoided the War only by abandoning her alliance 
with Russia, so Great Britain could escape it only by denying 
at once her obligation, her honour and her interest.” * What 
is even more important is that all the evidence which has 
come to light since his book was published supports his view 
and goes to prove that it is built upon the rock of truth. 

Some of the most valuable evidence of this kind is con- 
tained in the memoirs of Prince Biilow, the third volume of 
which appeared in Germany in 1931,} a year or so after 
Professor Schmitt had completed his work. The Prince, 
whose animus against his successor in the chancellorship, 
Bethmann-Hollweg, is well known, declares indeed in this 
volume that Bethmann’s incapacity and that of the various 
German ambassadors and diplomatists was the true cause of 

*Schmitt, Coming of War, ii, 401-2. 

ft An excellent translation into English has been published by Messrs. 
Putnam in the present year and the references are to it. 
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the War. He blames Bethmann and his fellow Ministers 
for their reckless folly in giving Austria a free hand to attack 
Serbia. But he carefully conceals what the published docu- 
ments of the German and Austrian Foreign Offices have 
revealed to those who have studied these vast collections of 
State papers, that he himself, so far back as 1908 when he was 
in office, had approved a military agreement between the 
German chief of staff, Moltke, and the Austrian chief of staff, 
Conrad von Hétzendorf, for an offensive alliance against 
Serbia. On December 7, 1908, Aehrenthal, the Austrian 
Foreign Minister, authorized Conrad to conclude a special 


military convention with Germany and agreed to discuss it . 


himself with Biilow.* On December 15, Biilow sanctioned 
such negotiations,f and on January 21, 1909, Moltke wrote to 
Conrad that, if Austria had to invade Serbia, and Russia 
intervened, Germany would treat this as the casus foederis 
and would act. 

This agreement, confirmed as it was by letters exchanged 
between the Emperors William and Franz Joseph, sub- 


ordinated German policy to what Biilow in his memoirs | 


calls ‘‘ the frivolous incapacity of Vienna, and departed 
entirely from the line of conduct laid down by Bismarck, 
which was that Germany should hold Austria back from violent 
measures in the Balkans, not egg her on to wild adventures 
there. So confident was Moltke then of victory that, as we 
know from Conrad’s memoirs,{ he believed himself certain of 
crushing the French in three weeks from the date of mobil- 
ization, if they took the offensive, or in four weeks, if they stood 
on the defensive. In March, 1909, William II, Biilow, Schén 
(then German Foreign Minister) and Moltke held a conference 
to consider the attitude of Germany to Austria. Biillow was 
then quite ready for a trial of strength with the Triple Entente 
(Great Britain, France and Russia). Schén was against it, 
as seemingly was the Emperor. At the end of March Serbia 
submitted to Austria, but the offensive alliance between Ger- 
many and Austria was maintained after that event. In 
September, Moltke deplored that a favourable opportunity 
had been missed and declared that Germany and Austria 
“shoulder to shoulder” were strong enough to “smash 
any ring.’’§ 

Thus from a study of the documents it appears that the 
action taken by the German Government in August, 1914, 

* Oesterreich-Ungarn’s Aussenpolitik, Nos. 703, 920, 1022. 

+ Grosse Politik der Europdischen Kabinette, No. 9156. 


t Aus Meiner Dienstzeit, i, 395. 
§ Aus Meiner Dienstzeit, i, 165. 
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was simply the execution of a programme which had been 
drawn up under Biilow’s own administration five or six 
years before. And it is noteworthy that Herr Lutz, one 
of the latest and fairest of German writers who have dealt 
with the war guilt question, admits * that Austria’s reck- 
lessness was precisely due to Germany’s granting her the 
free hand, even though he argues that William II and Beth- 
mann did not expect Russia to intervene. Last year a most 
important letter bearing on this point was published for the 
first time, in which Count Hoyos, writing in 1917, described 
the result of his mission to Berlin in July, 1914. He was 
sent immediately after the assassination of the Archduke 
Franz Ferdinand with a letter from the Emperor Franz Joseph 
to the Emperor William, with instructions to find out whether 
Germany would support Austria to the end if war with Serbia 
and Russia came. Bethmann-Hollweg, according to Hoyos, 
declared that “‘in any event Austria can count upon us to 
stand by her as loyal allies, and we think that if war is to 
break out, it had better come now than in two years’ time 
when the Entente will be stronger.” 

Hoyos adds that the German Government at that date 
was perfectly free to dissuade Austria from attacking Serbia, 
and that Austria would have had to follow that advice. 
“We should probably have been annoyed, but the German 
Government was not in the habit of allowing itself to be 
influenced by our ill temper.” Actually there followed a 
message from William II (according to Hoyos) “ expressly 
stating that he trusted we should not draw back but should 
act with the necessary vigour.” It will be observed that from 
Hoyos’ account—and he had himself seen William ITI and the 
German Ministers—they evidently considered war with the 
Entente as possible and were not quite so simple-minded and 
innocent as Herr Lutz believes them to have been. 

Biilow, although he keeps on repeating that the German 
statesmen were “ not working for war,” makes it quite clear 
that they knew all about the Austrian ultimatum to Serbia, 
which was the immediate cause of the War, and that they 
could have stopped its delivery had they lifted a finger. 
“We had,” he writes, ‘‘ a full eighteen hours in which to have 
held up the ultimatum,” and he adds that “already [i.e., 
before its text was in the hands of the German Government] 
in actual fact, our Foreign Office knew its general tenor.” 
Herr Lutz points out that Germany was guilty of “ a further 
act of folly”? by urging Vienna to a hurried declaration of 
war, which, this German writer tells us, establishes the 

*In Die Europdische Politik in der Julikrise, 1914. 
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co-responsibility of the German Government for this 
wanton act. 

Biilow’s memoirs admit that, even after the presentation 
of the Austrian ultimatum to Serbia [on July 23] the German 
Government could have prevented war, had it wanted to 
do so. 

As late as July 25, he writes, we might have avoided war. It would 
have been quite enough to have told Vienna that we definitely refused 
our authorization of any breach between Serbia and Austria-Hungar 
until we had fully examined Serbia’s answer. We could have added 
that if Austria wished to proceed to unauthorized military operations 
against the Serbs, she must do so at her own risk and peril. We should 
refuse her all assistance and leave her to work out her fate.* 

The truth of this is beyond dispute. And be it noted that 
Biilow puts not the slightest faith in the tales spread by his 
countrymen, that Serbia wanted war. As to the murder of 
the Archduke Franz Ferdinand, he says—t 

Many details go to prove that the Serbian Government had neither 
instigated it nor desired it. The Serbs were exhausted by two wars. 
The most hot-headed among them might have paused at the thought 
of war with Austria-Hungary, so overwhelmingly superior, especially 
since in her rear Serbia had Bulgarians full of rancour. 

This, as Mark Twain would have written, is the frozen fact. 
Serbia was terrified at the threat of war from Austria, and 
with good reason. 

Recently disclosed evidence has thrown new light on 
another point. The German apologists insist that Russia 
was the real cause of the War, because of all the great Powers 
she was the first to order a general mobilization. That she 
did order her mobilization first, at 4 p.m. of July 30, is un- 
doubtedly true. The Austrian general mobilization was 
ordered some hours later, at 12.23 p.m. of July 31. But 
the Austrian Government knew nothing of the Russian 
mobilization when it acted, and had made up its mind to 
mobilize before Russia, quite independently of what Russia 
did. It was, therefore, not provoked by the Russian act. 
The Austrian Foreign Office papers, which were published in 
1930, contain a document{ which shows that, eight days 
before the Russian mobilization, Berchtold, the Austrian 
Foreign Minister, was giving instructions for war. The 
Austrian Minister at Sofia in Bulgaria, was directed in this 
document to stir up intense activity against Serbia through 
the Macedonian committees in Serbia, ‘‘ so soon as our mobil- 
ization is known.” The Bulgarian irregulars were to destroy 

* Biilow, iii, 158-9. 

tid., iii, 136. 

Oesterreich-Ungarns Aussenpolitik, No. 10,550. 
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railways, bridges and telegraphs in Serbia. Berchtold also 
dwelt on the possibility of war with Russia, which (as we 
know from many other sources) the Austrian and German 
war parties thought that they could safely precipitate. 

The first declaration of war by a major Power was that 
of Germany against Russia. Until it had been delivered, 
there remained some hope of preserving peace ; even though 
Moltke had inwardly set his heart on war, he thought the 
declaration premature. We now know from Biilow’s memoirs 
that it was precipitated by Bethmann-Hollweg for reasons 
of German internal politics. According to Biilow,* Ballin, 
the famous Hamburg shipowner, asked Bethmann, “‘ Why 
such haste to declare war on Russia,” and was answered, 
“Tf I don’t we shan’t get the Socialists to fight.” So that 
Europe was to be drenched and redrenched in blood to 

ify the Socialist opponents of the German Government. 

As for Belgium, Biilow admits that the treacherous 
German invasion of that country was “ an act of the gravest 
political significance,” though his main reason for condemning 
it, as he confesses, was its unsuccess. But he carefully con- 
ceals the fact that he himself had encouraged and approved 
this plan so far back as 1905. He must have known perfectly 
well that it remained the plan which would be carried out 
by the German staff in any war. He was all in favour of its 
bad faith when in office. He wrote to William II on July 30, 
1905 : “‘ Everything in that business depends upon the Belgians 
having no suspicion beforehand that we are going to confront 
them with these alternatives [to declare in six hours whether 
they are for or against Germany.] Otherwise they would 
spend big sums on fortifications against us and give the 
French a hint so that they could have plans ready.” 

Biilow furiously denounces Bethmann for declaring that 
Germany had done wrong in invading Belgium, in the famous 
speech in which, on August 4, 1914, the German Chancellor 
gave his account of the origins of the War to the Reichstag. 
“T was aware,” Biilow says, “ that with this one categorical 
statement, we had forfeited at a blow the imponderabilia.”’ 
Worse even than this admission of the patent truth was it, 
according to Biilow, that Bethmann, after using the phrase 
“a scrap of paper” of the German treaty with Belgium, 
did not resort to an “instant and formal denial” that he 
had done so. After this it may not surprise the public to 
learn that Biilow was regarded by the British as being at once 
the most smooth-tongued and most untrustworthy of German 
diplomatists or Ministers. 


* Memoirs iii, 163. 
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The verdict of Professor Kantorowicz*, who has filled the 


chair of law at the University of Kiel and during the War | 


was one of the bitterest critics of this country, is based on 
so much learning that it should be quite conclusive for any 


man or woman of good faith. After a minute and careful | 
examination of the latest disclosures and the secret docu- | 


ments,* he writes: ‘“‘ Our entire [German] diplomacy of the 
pre-War period was unanimous as to this, that no attack 
threatened on the side of the Entente Powers, and that their 
attitude, in so far as it was unfriendly, was determined by the 
fear of an attack by the Central Powers.’’ And he goes on 


to state that in 1914 the Entente Powers by all human calcu- | 


lations had no chance of success, though they might have 
had some chance in 1917 after the completion of the Russian 
preparations, the operation of the three-years service law 
in. France, and the recovery of Serbia. That was the very 


reason why the German and Austrian military parties, led , 


by Moltke and Conrad, pressed so violently for the preven- 
tive war against which Bismarck had so resolutely set his face. 

So far is the falsification of history pushed by a large 
number of people in Germany that one of the National 
Socialist leaders, Dr. Frick, in March, 1930, brought forward 
in the Reichstag a motion to the effect that ‘‘ Any person 
who publicly asserts Germany’s sole or partial guilt in the 
Great War, or who accepts new obligations based on the 
War-Guilt lie, shall suffer the penalty of death.”” The motion 
was thrown out by an overwhelming vote, but the incident 
gave some indication of what is the view of the strongest 
political party in modern Germany. What Professor Kant- 
orowicz has to say about the War-Guilt campaign should be 
studied by our British pacifists. ‘‘ The German contention 
is,’ he says, ‘“‘ that the Allies, including England, had the 
sole guilt of the War, and that they deliberately charged the 
innocent [Germany] with this guilt, and at the same time 
used the Peace of Versailles in order to compel this innocent 
party to subscribe to the lie.” Thus he who accepts the 


assertions of the German propaganda fastens an infamous ~ 
charge upon the British nation and its statesmen—a charge _ 


the utter falsity of which is proved by any knowledge of the 
facts and the documents. 

Nor is this a matter of trifling importance. As Sir Austen 
Chamberlain has pointed out, to confuse the innocent with 


*In Der Geist der Englischen Politik, excellently translated by W. H. 
Johnston, under the title, The Spirit of British Policy. 

{ In the English translation of his book, p. 502. The passage is not in 
the German edition. 
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the guilty and to speak as if there was no difference between 
innocence and responsibility is to destroy the whole basis 
of international morality. The cause of peace is not served 
but is injured by professing that all the Powers involved in 
the war were equally guilty, and that Belgium and Great 
Britain ought to apologise to Germany, the one for not allow- 
ing the German troops to pass without resistance and destroy 
France, and the other for venturing to take the field in defence 
of her safety and honour. Nor is there the slightest merit in 
forgiving the unrepentant and defiant criminal. That is 
simply an act of moral cowardice which does, not good, but 
infinite harm. With reason does Professor Kantorowicz 
warn us that the indifference or complaisance with which 
leading men in this country have received the charges per- 
sistently made against them and their country by the whole 
organized propaganda of the German Government is “a 
kind of moral softening of the bones.’ Those are the words 
of one of the ablest, sincerest and most disinterested friends 
of England in Germany, and they deserve to be taken to 
heart by our well-meaning sentimentalists here. 

The truth is that, at the outset, the German statesmen 
(though not the German soldiers) imagined in 1914 that they 
could terrorize the Entente by their threats and would thus 
enable the Austrian military party, in agreement with Moltke, 
to crush Serbia. Hence the notes despatched by Germany to 
England, France and Russia so early as July 24, threatening 
“incalculable consequences ” if the war with Serbia were not 
“ localized ’’ or, in other words, if Austria were not allowed to 
do what she wanted to Serbia. The same misconception 
of national spirit was the cause of the German atrocities in 
Belgium and France. The German troops adopted a pre- 
determined policy of terrorization, or, as it was called at the 
time, of frightfulness. What happened was not the perpe- 
tration of isolated crimes, such as might be committed, even 
with the strictest discipline in the best armies, by the bad 
characters present in every large collection of human beings. 
It was the deliberate slaughter of civilians on a scale unknown 
in modern times, often with the most horrible cruelty. In 
Belgium the priests in particular suffered from the moment 
when the German troops appeared. 

There is an interesting side-light on this point in Biilow’s 
memoirs. On August 6, two days after the Germans invaded 
Belgian territory, Biilow’s brother, a general, commanding 
a cavalry division before Liége, was killed by a bullet which 
Biilow declares was fired by a Belgian “ franc tireur,” but 
which, on the facts stated, seems to have been a chance 
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projectile fired by a Belgian soldier in regular warfare. The 
general had just been saying that ‘he disapproved of the 
summary executions of Belgian priests which had taken place 
on the previous day.” He had even, it appears, given order 
that no priest in soutane was to be shot offhand. From this 
we learn that, so early as August 5, only twenty-four hours 
after the invasion began, the slaughter of priests had com- 
menced. There is no escaping the deliberate conclusion of 
the British committee which, with Lord Bryce as Chairman, 
conducted a prolonged and critical examination of the evidence 
and witnesses as to the Belgian atrocities. 

For these deeds no sort of regret has ever been expressed 
by the German Government or the representatives of the 
German nation. Indeed, though without a scrap of genuine 
evidence, William II did not hesitate to accuse the Belgian 
population of unspeakable crimes in a telegram which he 
sent to the American President Wilson, on September 7, 
1914. He declared that— 


The Belgian Government has openly encouraged the participation 
of the civil population in the fighting and has long carefully organized 
it. The cruelties committed in this guerilla warfare, even by women 
and priests, towards wounded soldiers, doctors and hospital nurses 
(doctors have been killed and hospitals attacked with rifle fire) were 
such that my generals were at length compelled to adopt the strongest 
measures to punish the guilty and frighten the bloodthirsty population 
from continuing their foul deeds of murder and shame. 

It is now known that only a few days later William II’s own 
military authorities were denying these charges ; and that on 
September 17, Belgium having been adequately terrorized, 
the German staff instructed corps commanders to “ act 
energetically against spreading stories which are of a character 
to offend the population ’*—the fact being that the German 
Government had then made up its mind to annex Belgium. 
It is a gross aggravation of the German misdeeds in the War 
that the German official and semi-official histories continue 
to repeat the charges which their experts perfectly well know 
to be false, and which, as I have shown, they themselves 
rejected eighteen years ago. For writers and thinkers outside 
Germany to accept with tolerance such falsification of history 
in the hope of diminishing international friction, is a very 
grave mistake. It encourages such politicians as Herr Hitler 
who are demanding the cancellation of the Treaty of Versailles 
and the seizure by Germany of the Polish “ corridor.” Herr 
Hitler has recommended to his followers ‘“‘ ruthless and one- 
sided representation of their case.” For the public opinion 
. of Europe to give any sign of acquiescing ‘in such an attitude 
is to sow the certain seeds not of peace but of future war. 
CENTURION. 


* Duhr, Liigengeist im Volkerkrieg, 39. 
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No, he was not unintelligent. Nothing is further from the 
truth than the current representation—the good-humoured, 
incompetent old buffer—which came into being in the popular 
imagination as a result of defamation during and after the 
war. It was only when he was on his deathbed that the 
stupid legend began to break down. Since then the process 
of rehabilitation has been slow but sure. If anything was 
needed to complete his vindication it is provided in the 
marshal’s own story.* No man ever answered his detractors 
more decisively than Joffre, speaking from beyond the grave. 

For two years, roughly, he commanded the French Armies 
on the Western Front. At the end of that time he was 
removed like a piece of overworn machinery. The decision 
to replace him was evidently right. Joffre had served his 
purpose ; but if he had given all that he was capable of it is 
equally obvious that there was no one else who could have 
done what he did when it was needed. There was no other 
French chief who could have withstood the shock of the 
German attack, kept his head in the tragic retreat, and 
rallied his armies to strike back when the moment for riposte 
presented itself. 

Let us glance at the situation as described in his journal 
during the critical days of the end of August, 1914. The 
attempt to stem the invaders near the frontiers has failed 
lamentably. On every point of the line the Allies are falling 
back. The British Army, hopelessly outnumbered, is retiring. 
Joffre’s plans for making a stand in Flanders have to be 
abandoned. The morale of the Allied Armies is seriously 
compromised. 

“My greatest anxiety,” writes Joffre, “at this moment 
arose from the attitude of our troops. We had begun by a 
series of checks. Now, the French soldier is extremely 
impressionable ; he loses confidence as easily as he becomes 
excited. Subjected to such a test in the crushing heat of 
that end of August, was he capable of resisting? Signs of 
lassitude and exhaustion reached me, giving rise to much 
anxiety ; the roads were frequently scattered with abandoned 
haversacks, and it seemed that the officers did not act with 
sufficient vigour.” 

Meanwhile, it is essential to devise some plan for preventing 

*Les Memoires de Joffre to be shortly published by Plon (Paris.) 
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the enemy getting to Paris. After weighing the chances of a 
new attack on the German right wing, Joffre decided to fall 
back again in order to give time for the constitution of a 
fresh force, the 6th Army, on the extreme left of the Allies— 
that is, to the west of the British—with a view to enveloping 
the German flank. It was this strategy which afterwards 
made possible the Battle of the Marne. 

Jofire’s view was that the best way of protecting Paris 
was to keep the enemy engaged and eventually overcome 
him by a campaign in the open country. All his movements 
at this critical period were a preparation for the decisive 


battle in which the German Armies were to be thrown back : 


and the invaded territory reconquered. To pretend, as some 
of his critics have done, that Joffre had no plan, that but for 
the pressure of his advisers he would have retreated in- 
definitely, sacrificing Paris, is demonstrably a sheer invention. 

But the French Government, under the influence of the 
alarm shown by the public, were increasingly concerned with 
the safety of the capital. “In case of a check,” the War 
Minister wired to the Commander-in-Chief, “‘ an army of three 
active corps at least is to be drafted to assure the defence of 
Paris.” 

Jofire had the soldier’s distrust of politicians’ inter- 
ference. 

“T saw in this telegram,” he writes, “the menace of 
governmental intervention in the conduct of the operations, 
an interference which might . . . considerably hinder my 
liberty of action at the moment when it appeared more 
necessary than ever.” 


For the success of the operations it was absolutely essential | 


to obtain the co-operation of the British, and a meeting with 
Lord French was therefore arranged at St. Quentin. 

“‘T expected,” says Joffre, ‘“‘ to meet the same calm man 
whose acquaintance I had made several days before. To my 
great surprise the British Commander-in-Chief told me in 
somewhat sharp tones that his Army had been violently 


attacked .. . he pointed out that since the opening of | 
hostilities his troops had been subjected to such a gruelling © 


test that it was impossible for him to contemplate a fresh 
offensive for the moment and that he considered the situation 
extremely delicate.” 

Lord French further accused the 5th French Army, his 
neighbour, of breaking off the battle and leaving him isolated. 

To which Joffre replied that ‘all the Allied troops had 
been equally hard pressed, and that it must not be thought 
that the British Army had enjoyed the exclusive privilege 
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of suffering the hardships of war.’’ He went on to urge the 
necessity of co-ordination, and the importance of sending 
every man available to the French front, where alone a 
decision could be expected, instead of into Belgium, as was 
proposed by Kitchener. 

Much depressed by the interview, Joffre returned to his 
headquarters, where he had hardly arrived when he found a 
message from Colonel Huguet, French liaison officer with the 
British Army, containing a request from French, that with a 
view to appeasing feelings in England, a telegram be sent by 
the French Commander-in-Chief ‘“‘ acknowledging the great 
services rendered to the common cause by the British Army.” 

Needless to say Joffre immediately complied with this 
suggestion, and at the same time he took steps to cover the 
British retreat, instructing General Lanrezac, commander of 
the 5th Army, to hold up the Germans by counter-attacking 
as often and vigorously as possible. “‘ I represented to General 
Lanrezac,”’ he writes, “‘ that there was no occasion to take 
into account what the British were doing on his left, that 
unless he acted as I directed he would diminish the morale 
of his troops by continuing a retreat which would assume 
the appearance of a defeat and compromise the result of the 
campaign.” 

Joffre hoped thus to give the British Army a chance of 
reforming, but on the evening of the 27th he learnt that they 
had evacuated St. Quentin and were withdrawing southward. 
He was informed that the troops were so badly in need of 
rest they would be out of action for eight days ; that French’s 
intention now was to fall back on Compicgne, several marches 
in rear of the general line. It was even rumoured that the 
British Government envisaged ordering the Army back to its 
base at Havre until it was fit to enter the combat again. 
The situation in any case was the most critical since the 
commencement of hostilities. In a conversation with M. 
Millerand, the new War Minister, who had come to visit him 
at his headquarters, Joffre made it clear that within four or 
five days the German cavalry might be expected at Paris ; 
he advised the removal of the Government to a place of 
safety. He himself remained calm and courageous. 

“It was imperative,” he remarks, “ to prepare the public 
for the worst eventuality and to make everybody understand 
that our determination to resist to the end was a guarantee 
of our final victory.” ‘‘ Our aim,” he adds, ‘“ must consist 
in holding on long enough to organize a new manceuvre. And 
if this fails too, to know how to wait for another.” 

Meanwhile, there was hope that the success of the Russians 
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would force the enemy to withdraw a part of his forces from 
the Western Front. 

Besides directing the campaign, Joffre had to be active 
in assuring its execution. Several officers occupying im- 
portant posts had proved unequal to the occasion and had to 
be replaced ; others required personal supervizing. 

“So unfavourable was my impression,” he writes of a 
visit to the 5th Army, whose commander, General Lanrezac, 
was sick and discouraged, “‘ that I decided to return to his 
headquarters myself to see that my orders were properly 
carried out.” 

In the midst of these difficulties the attitude of the 
British Army, which was needed for the indispensable réle of 
liaison between the 5th and 6th French Armies, gave rise to 
fresh anxiety. At 8.30 p.m. on the 28th the Commander-in- 
Chief received the following telegram :— 

“The Marshal (French) regrets that he is unable to co- 
operate in the general action to the degree desired by you. 
The tired troops need at least a day of rest in the position 
occupied this evening. If, after this, the French Army is 
victorious, the Marshal will place his troops at your disposal 
without reserve.” 

It must be remembered, of course, that Lord French had 
his own Government to answer to. 

The night brought further bad news. The German right 
wing was still advancing and there was little chance of a 
successful counter-offensive, seeing that the Allied left was 
still in process of constitution with troops brought by train 
from the eastern end of the line, where the pressure was 
relatively weak. 

With these considerations in mind Joffre again visited 
French, whose headquarters were now established at the 
Chateau de Compiégne. He pointed out the danger of 
leaving a breach in the Allied line and stressed the importance 
of the Russian offensive, which was certain, he argued, to 
cause an important withdrawal of German troops to the 
Eastern Front. 

Lord French, however, remained obdurate. ‘‘ Whilst I 
was talking,’ recounts Joffre, “I very distinctly saw Sir 
Archibald Murray tug the Marshal by the bottom of the 
tunic as though to warn him against acquiescing. So all I 
could obtain from him was: ‘ No, my troops need 48 hours’ 
absolute rest; I am prepared to take part in what you 
propose, but not before that.’ From that moment I realized 
that nothing could shake the decision ‘of the Marshal and 
that it was now certain that the operation of Amiens-Verdun 
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(the line on which Joffre hoped to stop the German advance) 
had become impracticable.” 

In view of the rapid progress of the enemy by the evening 
of the 29th it was necessary to think of shifting G.H.Q. 
The decision to do so caused something like panic among 
Joffre’s staff. ‘“‘ Rare were the officers,” he writes, ‘‘ who 
maintained their calm and sang-froid. In the midst of events 
which unrolled so rapidly the alternations of hope and despair 
put a severe strain on the nerves.” Only the Commander-in- 
Chief, and his able Chief-of-Staff, General Berthelot, seem to 
have kept their heads at this moment. 

It has been seen that the irresistible march of the German 
Armies and the failure of the Allied left to hold its ground 
forced Joffre to abandon the attempt to raise a dam before 
the avalanche of invaders. In face of the speed of its advance, 
the project of constituting a force to threaten the enemy 
flank now had to be renounced, as it was impossible to get 
the troops there in time. In consequence Joffre returned to 
the idea of a counter-attack in the centre, with a view to 
driving a wedge into the enemy and cutting off the right 
wing from the main body. This meant that Paris might be 
left to its own defence. Joffre, in fact, was prepared to 
sacrifice the capital rather than compromise the chances of 
an eventual victory over the German Army. On August 30 
he advised the removal of the Government to Bordeaux. On 
the same day came news of the Russian debacle at Tannen- 
burg. In spite of the victory, however, Joffre’s prediction 
that the Germans would have to withdraw troops from the 
Western Front was now shown to be correct, for the next day 
it was learnt that two enemy army corps had been despatched 
from France to East Prussia. So at the moment when things 
seemed blackest there appeared the first light on the horizon, 
to justify Joffre’s unshaken, and unshakeable, optimism. 

The news that the enemy were withdrawing part of their 
forces indicated that the high water-mark of their success 
was nearly reached. Joffre therefore gave orders to the 
French 5th and 6th Armies to cede as little ground as possible, 
and at the same time requested the British to try and main- 
tain their positions. On September Ist a yet better piece of 
news arrived at headquarters: the German right wing, under 
Von Kluck, which had been making straight for Paris, had 
now altered its direction towards the S.E. as though to avoid 
the capital. Joffre immediately perceived the favourable 
consequences for the Allies of this change of plan. It enabled 
him once again to envisage the possibility of an enveloping 
movement on the enemy’s flank, whilst removing anxiety as 
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to the fate of Paris. He saw, too, that instead of remaining 
passive the garrison of the capital might be used to play an 
important part in the battle that was now preparing. He 
therefore wrote to the Minister of War demanding permission, 
if necessary, to associate the mobile garrison of Paris in the 
general campaign. This far-seeing measure, for which Joffre 
is seldom credited, was directly responsible for the despatch 
of the “taxicab” army which turned the scales at the 
Battle of the Marne and whose arrival at the critical phase is 
generally attributed to the initiative of General Gallieni, 
Governor of Paris. Actually it was Joffre who planned this 
decisive reinforcement, against Gallieni’s original desire, 
though the latter afterwards fell in loyally with the Com- 
mander-in-Chief’s views. 

The moment to strike, however, had not yet arrived. 
** Our position in the coalition,” writes Joffre, “‘ made it our 
duty to last out, while retaining the maximum German 
forces in front of us, to wear out the enemy by undertaking 
offensives on every favourable occasion, and to avoid any 
decisive engagement until the greatest chances of success 
were on our side.” 

All Joffre’s manceuvring, therefore, was designed to pre- 
pare the chances of success for the Allies, by drawing the 
enemy on until the relative weakness of his position justified 
the launching of a decisive counter-offensive. The Com- 
mander-in-Chief, in fact, was resolved to fight a battle, but 
he was determined to engage it only on his own conditions. 
And events now seemed to be shaping towards the desired 
situation. 

But there were still grave difficulties to be overcome. 


French, who had just returned from a conference with 4 
Kitchener, Millerand, and Viviani, in Paris, was in favour | 


of making a stand on the Marne. For several reasons, the 
chief being that the river was not parallel to the Allied front, 
Joffre rejected this plan. ‘It should be noted,” he remarks, 


“that the River Marne played little part in the battle. The — 


title of the Victory of the Marne was given after the event 


by the French high command because the action took place : 
generally in the valley of the Marne and its tributaries, and | 


that seemed the best name for describing the field of battle.” 
How deeply at heart Joffre had the idea of a counter- 
offensive is shown by an entry of September 2nd: “‘ On the 
whole our retreat had left our troops up to now fairly intact. 
We had not yet engaged in the big battle which WAS TO 
DECIDE THE FATE OF THE WAR. We had only 
taken part in partial encounters, some of which had turned 
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to our advantage, some to our discomfiture. By continuing 
without cease to retire we should begin to take on the air of 
the vanquished before the decisive stake had been played. 
Besides, this retreat delivered up to the enemy a large part 
of our territory and it was our duty to limit such a painful 
sacrifice to the strict necessity. Was it possible to hasten 
the resumption of our offensive ? ” 

The events of the next few days seemed to answer the 
question in the affirmative. ‘‘ The hesitations in the advance 
of the adversary,” he writes (September 3rd), ‘“‘ his want of 
vigour in pursuit, the persistence of reports regarding the 
transport of troops from the Western to the Eastern Front, 
were indications that the circumstances were favourable for 
the launching of a counter-attack which was my dominant 
consideration.” 

But if the operation was to be successful it was essential 
that all the chiefs should be equal to their task; in this 
respect the conduct of General Lanrezac, Commander of the 
5th Army, had been far from giving satisfaction. With his 
able judgment Joffre had seen that the man was unfit. 

“A brilliant military critic of operations in which he was 
not an actor,” he writes of Lanrezac, “he had morally 
collapsed in face of the hardships of the campaign. But one 
can only conduct war with men who have faith in victory, 
who by their self-control know how to impose themselves on 
their subordinates and rise above circumstances.” 

Repugnant as it was to have to replace a general officer, 
and one of his personal friends, in the middle of a campaign, 
Joffre had no hesitation in doing his duty once he had decided 
that the presence of Lanrezac was a danger to the Army. 
This is how he describes their interview :— 

“‘ Lanrezac was in his office. I entered and found myself 
alone with him. Our conversation was brief. ‘ Mon ami,’ 
I said, ‘ you know that I have always supported and pushed 
you in your career. But you are worn out, hesitating ; you 
must give up the command of the 5th Army. It is painful for 
me to say so, but I’m obliged to do it.’”’ To his surprise— 
and relief, no doubt—Lanrezac not only agreed but even 
appeared content to be lightened of responsibility. A short 
time before Joffre had had to take the same action with the 
Commander of the 38rd Army. The policy of holding on now 
seemed about to be rewarded. The swing away from Paris 
of Von Kluck’s army was playing into Joffre’s hands, as it 
allowed him to revive his former plan of carrying out an 
enveloping movement against the outer flank of the German 
right wing. This important function in the battle was 
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consigned to the 6th Army, which, it will be remembered, 
Joffre had created with detachments hastily transferred from 
the eastern and quieter end of the French front, reinforced 
by the mobile garrison of Paris, better known in history as 
the taxicab army, and supported on its right by the British 
Army, who thus formed the angle of the envelopment. This is 
how Joffre viewed the situation :— 

“The day of the 4th September was to open a decisive 
phase in the strategical situation. In fact, the change of 
direction of the enemy columns seemed to be confirmed and 
accentuated. On the other hand, Field-Marshal French had 
informed me that he had received my general instructions 
No. 4, and also my letter to the army commanders, and, 
capital point, added that he entirely understood my plans 
and the part I wished the British Army to play in their 
execution.” 

“Thus then,” Joffre continues, “a happy change had 
occurred in the attitude of the British Commander.” 

The next day, “‘ taking advantage of his new disposition,” 
he tactfully proposed to French that in the event of the 
German Armies pursuing their march to the 8.8.E., that is, 
away from Paris and the Seine, ‘‘ perhaps you will deem, as 
I do, that your action might be exercised most effectively 
between the Marne and the Seine ; your left, based on the 
Marne, being covered by the mobile garrison of Paris, who 
will proceed to the attack in an easterly direction along the 
left bank of the Marne.” 


Gallieni by now fully understood the role that the i 
Commander-in-Chief wished the garrison to play in the © 
battle ; to quote Joffre again, “he (Gallieni) had definitely _ 


abandoned his idea of consecrating the whole of his forces 
to the passive defence of the entrenched camp in the capital.” 

Joffre had planned the battle for the 7th September, but 
as a result of reports received on the 4th, which indicated 
that the 6th Army would be in contact with the enemy sooner 
than he had envisaged, he decided to advance the offensive 
by a day. His instructions for the attack were promulgated 
the same evening in the now famous general order No. 6. 

All seemed ready, when a fresh contretemps occurred. 
French was hesitating. The British Commander’s promise of 
co-operation had been conveyed to General Franchet 
d’Esperey by General Wilson. It now appeared that Wilson 
had committed his chief further than the latter intended. 
By reason of the “continual changes,in the situation,” 
French preferred to “examine it again before deciding on 
ulterior operations.” 
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But it was too late now to change the whole plan. There 
was only one thing to do—overcome French’s scruples. An 
officer was immediately despatched on this mission to the 
British headquarters. He returned the same evening without 
having seen either the British Commander or any of his staff. 

The situation was now desperate. “The uncertainty 
which at this decisive hour still hung over the English pro- 
jects,” writes Joffre, ““ was particularly agonizing. I felt that 
at all costs I must obtain the aid of the British Army. If it 
was refused me I saw the victory I envisaged slipping through 
my fingers.” 

On the morning of the 5th—that is, the eve of the battle— 
Colonel Huguet telephoned to say that the British G.H.Q. 
were less in favour than ever of resuming the offensive. 

Joffre didn’t hesitate an instant. Leaving orders to 
announce his arrival by telephone, he got into a car and 
drove straight to the British headquarters at Melun. He 
was received at the Chateau de Vaux-le-Penil by French and 
his two principal assistants, Generals Wilson and Murray, 
“Wilson who was favourable to us,” as Joffre remarks, ‘‘ and 
Murray of whom I was afraid.” 

“T at once began to speak,” he recounts ; “I put all my 
soul into convincing the Marshal; I told him that the hour 
was decisive and we could not let it slip; it was necessary to 
go into battle with all our forces united and without second 
thoughts. ‘In so far as the French Army is concerned,’ I 
said, ‘my orders are given and whatever happens I am 
resolved to throw my last man into the balance to achieve 
the victory and save France, in whose name I come to solicit 
to the utmost of my capacity the assistance of Britain. I 
cannot believe that the English Army will not join in this 
supreme struggle. Its abstention would be judged severely 
by history.’ 

“Towards the end,” Joffre goes on, “‘ I remember, I was 
so carried away by my conviction and by the gravity of the 
moment that I banged my fist on the table and I concluded 
by declaring: ‘The honour of England is at stake, sir.’ ” 

Up to that moment French had listened unperturbed to 
the translator, but on Joffre’s last words he blushed deeply. 
There was a short silence—an agonizing silence for Joffre— 
then he replied: ‘I will do all my possible.” As Joffre 
didn’t understand English, he asked Wilson what the Field- 
Marshal had said. ‘‘ The Marshal said: ‘ Yes,’ ”’ answered 
Wilson. After that everybody took tea. A short while after 
Joffre returned to his own headquarters, which had recently 
been established in the cells of a convent at Chatillon-sur-Seine. 
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It was from here that he followed the Battle of the Marne, 
and here that at seven-thirty the next morning, a few moments 
before the Allied troops were launched to the attack, that he 
signed his historic order :— 

““ At the moment when a battle is engaging on which the 
fate of our country depends, it is necessary for all to remember 
that the time has passed for looking back ; every effort must be 
concentrated on attacking and driving back the enemy. A 
detachment which can advance no further must at all costs hold 
the ground that it has conquered, and be killed on the spot rather 
than retire. In the present circumstance no failing can be 
tolerated.” 


G. A. MARTELLI. 


CTESIPHON AND AFTER 


DurinG the months of October and November, 1915, the 
river transport at the disposal of the British Indian force in 
Mesopotamia was kept busy concentrating the VIth (Poona) 
Division, and such other troops as could be spared, at an 
inhospitable spot on the Tigris named Aziziya, some fifty 
miles south-east of Bagdad. A year’s fighting had put us in 
possession of a territory not much smaller than England, 
which we had taken and were holding with the equivalent 
of two mixed British Indian divisions, one of them without 
any artillery, and a cavalry brigade. The concentration at 
Aziziya of four infantry brigades, the cavalry brigade and 
nearly all the mobile artillery in the country, left the Lines 
of Communication very weak. But chances have to be taken 
in war, and so long as we were the winning side there was 
little to be feared from the local Arabs. 

The health of the troops left a good deal to be desired. 
A year’s campaigning in Mesopotamia, with a shade tempera- 


_ ture often as high as 130° Fahrenheit in the hot weather, 


would alone have been sufficiently trying. But in addition 
to this we had suffered from a more or less complete absence 
of comforts of all kinds, and had frequently been short even 
of our ordinary rations. Scurvy had made its appearance 
amongst the Indians and beri beri amongst the British troops. 
The cold autumn nights had brought out a lot of malaria, 
and only those with cast-iron insides had escaped one of the 
many forms of intestinal trouble. General Townshend, in 
his book, says that the troops were “looking over their 
shoulders”? at this period, and thinking they were a long 
way from the sea—it was some 350 miles by river from 
Aziziya to our base at Basra. But I do not think we were 
seriously worried by the thought at the time. Victory is a 
habit, like everything else, and we had never yet failed to 
beat the Turks. Then, too, the thought of reaching Bagdad 
acted as a spur to further endeavour. I, for one, thought of 
it in terms of houses to live in and fresh vegetables and fruit 
to eat. Also there was talk of reinforcements coming out, 
in the shape of the two Indian divisions from France. 

When towards the end of November it was known that 
the advance was definitely “on,” the sick rate went down 
as if by magic, and the troops pulled themselves together 
for a further effort. The advance was carried out by easy 
stages to Lajj, the jumping-off place for the attack on the 
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Turkish position at Ctesiphon. On the afternoon of the 
21st November, the 18-pr. battery, in which I was serving as a 
subaltern, marched out of Lajj with General Hoghton’s 17th 
Infantry Brigade, which we were to support in their attack 
the following morning. As we drew near the spot on the 
river bank where we were to halt until dark, the Arch of 
Ctesiphon suddenly became visible with the rays of the 
setting sun behind it. To our eyes, accustomed to the flat 
monotony of the desert—what a soldier with a gift for word 
painting described as miles and miles of blank all—it appeared 
almost supernaturally large, and conjured up visions of the 
City of the Arabian Nights. 

We watered and fed our horses and cooked a hot meal for 
the men. Darkness saw us on the move once more, making 
for the rendezvous in the desert from whence the attack was 
to start at dawn. On arrival we dug in our guns, with the 
help of a company of the 48th Pioneers, and then laid down to 
get what sleep we could. An hour before dawn we stood to, 
and served out a cold breakfast. There was a thick mist and 
it was very chilly. There were three officers in the battery : 
a Captain named Philip A., who was commanding ; a ranker 
subaltern just arrived from India, and myself. I remember 
we opened a tin of sausages, and A. made some jest about the 
difficulty of dividing four sausages amongst the three of us, | 
and how the fact that I would be forward observing with the 
infantry that day would simpilfy matters next morning. I 
thought his taste in humour rather ghoulish. 


As the sun rose, we moved off in the direction of the * 


Turkish position. There was little to be seen owing to the 
mist, and the advance was slow. At about 7 a.m. our naval 
guns started firing behind us, but we could still see little or 
nothing. About an hour later the mist lifted, disclosing the 
wire of the Turkish position about 2,000 yards in front of our 
leading infantry; but there still came no sound from the 
trenches in our front, although a lively engagement in progress 
was plainly audible on our right. We came into action and 
proceeded to range on the wire, whilst our infantry continued 
their slow progress. Finally, when the 43rd Light Infantry 
and the 119th, who were leading, reached a patch of burnt 
scrub some 900 yards from the wire, the Turks opened a 
heavy rifle and machine-gun fire on them. It took another 
hour for the infantry to work forward to within six hundred 
yards of the enemy, and during this time the battery was 
firing hard. So far casualties had not been heavy, but about 
10.30 a.m. orders were received to get in touch with 
Delamain’s brigade on our right, which had by now captured 
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the Turkish trenches on their front. There was a considerable 
gap between the two brigades and this order involved a move 
to the flank within a thousands yards of the enemy. In 
order to give the closest possible support to the infantry A. 
went forward with four guns, leaving me to follow with my 
section as soon as he was in action again. We were under a 
brisk fire from some Turkish guns at the time, and just as 
my teams arrived and were hooking in I was hit by a shrapnel 
bullet in the head. 

The blow knocked me down, partially stunning me, and I 
lay a short time wondering whether I was dead or alive. I 
was soon reassured by feeling myself seized by two gunners 
and pulled behind the shelter of an ammunition waggon. 
There I was received by our assistant surgeon who proceeded, 
after the manner of his kind, to swathe my head in so many 
bandages that I could hardly see out of my eyes. He relieved 
me by telling me that my skull was intact; the bullet had 
gone in behind the ear and fetched up somewhere in the nape 
of my neck. But I must confess that from now onwards I 
ceased to take much interest in the battle, except in so far as 
its fortunes immediately affected myself. Together with half 
a dozen of our men who had been hit about the same time, 
I was put into a G.S. waggon going back to Lajj to fetch 
ammunition. On the way we fell in with a Field Ambulance, 
and the medical officer in command insisted on taking charge 
of us. As things turned out, we should have done much 
better to have gone on to Lajj, but I was in no mood to argue 
with anybody just then. 

Shortly after this, the Field Ambulance began to advance. 
I was put into an A.T. cart, the only form of transport 
available. For the benefit of those who have not met this 
particular vehicle, it is a small two-wheeled cart, drawn by a 
pair of mules or ponies in tonga, and is, or was then, used 
by the army in India for general transport purposes. Its 
principal merit is that it is unbreakable, being made of iron 
and entirely innocent of springs, but as a means of trans- 
porting wounded it leaves much to be desired. The motion 
of the cart made what had hitherto appeared flat desert seem 
as uneven as a ploughed field, and gave me such a splitting 
headache that I was soon glad to get out and hang on behind. 
As we advanced over the track of the 17th Brigade, the dead 
and wounded gradually lay thicker on the ground. We were 
considerably annoyed by the attentions of a Turkish gun 
which kept up an intermittent fire on us, in spite of our Red 
Cross flag which, to give the Devil his due, they probably 
could not see. 
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We reached the old Turkish front line just as night fell, 
with the rapidity usual in the East. The whole place was a 
shambles. We had very little idea of where we were, and the 
well-known penchant of the local Arab for looting the battle- 
field and despatching the wounded made it a matter of some 
urgency to procure an escort. The medical officer in charge 
asked me, as the most lightly wounded officer present, to go 
and find divisional headquarters and get a guard, as he had 
by now collected more wounded than his transport could 
possibly carry. I borrowed a pony and set off in the dark, 
following the line of the trench. I had to jump it several 
times to avoid obstructions and this made my wound hurt. 
The first person I met was General Delamain, who was 
reorganizing the 16th Brigade in a redoubt. He said he was 
sorry, he could not assist ; in the event of a counter-attack 
he was already too weak to hold his position with what was 
left of his brigade—some 800 rifles. It was no use arguing 
the point, he was obviously perfectly right, so I set off again 
and eventually found divisional headquarters, where a staff 
officer told me I could take the 24th Punjabis. This sounded 
very handsome, until I discovered that the regiment in 
question could only muster twenty-four men under an Indian 
officer. However, I was not going to wait, for fear my staff 
officer should change his mind, so I started off at once with 
the remains of the 24th. I was lucky in finding the ambulance 
again without much difficulty and, arrived there, I posted 
some sentries and lay down to sleep in a discarded Turkish 
greatcoat. 

The next day was spent in collecting and dressing wounded 
and burying the dead. During the morning a troop of 
Indian cavalry galloped through the middle of us, happily, 
as it turned out, pursued by nothing more substantial than 
their own fears and a few rifle bullets. But they stampeded 
the whole of our transport, and many of the carts still laden 
with wounded galloped off, shedding their unfortunate 
burden on the ground as they bumped over the dry water- 
courses. ‘Towards evening word came that a Turkish counter- 
attack was impending and that all wounded were to be 
evacuated to a place marked on our maps as High Wall, about 
three miles away. Any who were left would probably fall 
into the hands of the enemy, as it was impossible to man the 
trench on our front—the most that could be done was to 
hold a chain of redoubts. This news was shortly confirmed 
by the sound of heavy rifle fire and numerous bullets coming 
over. Under the circumstances it was quite astonishing to 
see what men could do. In the end not more than thirty or 
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forty desperately wounded men were left behind. We piled 
them in the trench, with a doctor and the padré to look after 
them, and the rest of us made off as best we could. Before 
we left, the kindly Irish doctor commanding the Field 
Ambulance insisted on distributing his mess stores amongst 
his departing patients. He had always been an unlucky man, 
he said. His Field Ambulance had been captured by the 
Boers in South Africa, and it looked as though his present 
command would shortly fall into the hands of the Turks. 
I received a tin of pineapple as my share, and I stowed this 
in one pocket, balancing it in the other with a revolver and 
some ammunition for use in case we should fall in with 
Arabs by the way. 

Two other British officers and I decided to pool resources 
for the pilgrimage to High Wall. One had a broken arm and 
the other a broken leg. We took him between us, with an 
arm round each of our necks. Darkness fell when we were 
still some way from our goal, and he chose this inauspicious 
moment to faint. We could not possibly carry him, so we 
dragged him to a ditch, to get some cover from the bullets, 
and lay there hoping he would soon come to again. By the 
sound of the firing the battle was still in full blast, and we 
hoped that the Turks were not getting round our exposed 
flank. When we had been there about half an hour we 
heard the sound of wheels approaching. We shouted and 
were answered in English. It turned out to be the mess cart 
of the 48rd Light Infantry with their Quartermaster, and we 
all got in and went on to High Wall together. Here we found 
a large collection of wounded, and I met a friend on divisional 
headquarters, who let me share his blanket for the rest of the 
night. 

Next morning the wounded were told to go to Lajj where 
the shipping lay. There were very few carts available and 
most of us had to walk again. We must have presented a 
most extraordinary spectacle. There were not less than three 
or four thousand of us straggling along in every stage of 
decrepitude, with a squadron of Indian cavalry hovering on 
our outside flank to keep off Arabs. After what seemed an 
age, we at last saw the masts of the shipping. As we arrived 
General Nixon stood to speak a word to the wounded. I 
had seen him only two days before and I would not have 
believed it possible that a man could age so much in such a 
short time. Here I embarked on the Blosse Lynch. The 
wounded were packed like sardines on the deck of the ship, 
and on the barges on either side, to the number of some 
eight hundred British rank and file and close on a hundred 
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British officers. The majority of them were stretcher cases, 
and most of them appeared to be suffering from dysentry. 
The entire medical staff on board consisted of two doctors 
and two Indian sweepers; the only rations were bully beef 
and biscuits, and there were not enough blankets to go round. 
The wounded lay on the iron decks of the barges exposed to 
the heat by day and the cold by night. 

We got away that evening and arrived in Kut on the 
25th. Here we were transferred to a “‘ P”’ steamer, which 
drew more water than the Blosse Lynch, and could not be 
used upstream of Kut. The conditions on board were more 
or less the same as I have described. We proceeded down- 
stream the same day, but when got to a bend in the river 
just north of Sheikh Saad we were met by a friendly Arab 
on the bank, who warned us not to go further as there was a 
party of the enemy round the bend waiting for steamers. 
We thanked him for his warning and made all haste back to 
Kut. On the morning of the 29th we again set off down- 
stream in company with four or five other ships, including 
the Malamir with General Nixon and his staff on board, the 
whole being escorted by the Butterfly, a small flat-bottomed 
river gunboat manned by the Navy and mounting a 4-in. 
gun. As luck would have it, a strong wind sprang up when 
we were still a few miles short of Sheikh Saad, and the 
Butterfly was blown on the bank, where she stuck fast. The 
whole convoy accordingly came to a halt and tied up to 
the bank. 

At this juncture a body of several hundred Arabs bore 
down on us. They came on boldly, heralded by a lively 
fusillade from rifles of any and every calibre—some of them 
must have been elephant guns by the noise they made. On 
the “ P” boat, several of the wounded were hit as they lay 
on the decks, so we proceeded to build up a rampart of bully 
beef boxes and biscuit tins on the exposed side of the ship. 
This served to keep out the bullets, and from behind our 
shelter we had the pleasure of watching the Army Com- 
mander’s staff land and do battle with the Arabs. It was a 
great spectacle. I remember in particular seeing a very 
senior staff officer—the Major-General, General Staff, I think— 
accompanied by the Director-General of Postal Services, each 
with a rifle and bandolier slung round him, doubling smartly 
into the firing line carrying a box of small arm ammunition 
between them. The Butterfly could not bring her 4-in. gun 
to bear owing to the high banks of the river, but she made 
great use of a 3-pr. and a machine-gun mounted in her upper 
works. The fight continued until evening, when the wind 
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dropped and the Butterfly was able to get off the bank. Then 
we all turned round and went back to Kut once more. 

On December Ist we set off downstream again, this time 
in company with no less than nine other ships. We now had 
with us two companies of the 67th Punjabis and a section of 
pack guns, and we landed these troops to march across the 
fatal bend and act as left flank guard to the shipping. They 
held off the Arabs without difficulty and embarked again 
when the danger was over. We reached Amara without 
further incident, and there I learnt that A. had been hit in 
the leg in the Turkish counter-attack, and had come down on 
another ship of the convoy. He was taken off at Amara 
to have his bullet removed. I met him again two months 
later during the Kut relief operations and heard the story of 
his experiences in hospital. He was placed on the operating 
table and the surgeon proceeded to inject about a pint of 
fluid into his leg above and below the wound, using an 
instrument that he described as being of the dimensions of an 
ordinary garden syringe. He then took a knife and a pair 
of forceps and, after several attempts, at length succeeding 
extracting the bullet. A. said it was a painful proceeding, 
and I am inclined to agree with him, for he told me that the 
surgeon came to see him next morning and said that he was 
curious to know if he had experienced any particular effect 
from the local anesthetic used. A. said it had only been 
remarkable for its complete lack of effect both during and 
after the operation, whereupon the surgeon informed him 
that he had injected magnesium sulphate, more for moral 
effect than anything else, as there was no local anesthetic in 
the hospital. He was anxious to know whether a sub- 
cutaneous injection of this drug had any aperient effect. 

In due course we arrived in Basra. The medical staff 
on board were splendid fellows and had done all that was 
humanly possible, but they were utterly unable to cope with 
the numbers of wounded, and the condition of the more 
seriously hurt was appalling. My own wound gave me little 
trouble and it had only been dressed once since leaving Lajj. 
As it was going on satisfactorily and the process of dressing 
had to be carried out under a rain of smuts from the ship’s 
funnel, I did not volunteer to repeat the operation. At Basra 
I had my bullet cut out in the Base Hospital. I never 
inquired the nature of the local anzesthetic used, but it was 
no more efficacious than that employed in A.’s case. 

After leaving hospital I was ordered a month’s light duty 
before returning up-river, where the relieving force was now 
concentrating. I spent the time as adjutant of a ship taking 
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Turkish prisoners to Bombay. These were the 1,200 Turks 
captured at Ctesiphon. Before embarking we marched them 
through Basra. The news of our heavy casualties and the 
retirement to Kut had had a bad effect on the morale of the 
Arab inhabitants, and I think this demonstration that we 
had given at least as good as we had got had some effect in 
keeping them quiet. 
B. T. REYNOLDs. 
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TRAINING IN SAIL 


Tue Board of Admiralty have expressed their intention to 
reintroduce training in sail into the Navy. 

To do this it will be necessary to find the money for the 
building or purchase of sailing ships, and their subsequent 
upkeep ; and to create a specialist body of officers capable 
of handling them ; officers who will have to learn an art which 
they have never practised and whose very language is foreign 
to them. This involves expense in many ways. If the 
training is essential, this expense is justified. At a moment 
when every penny has to be scanned, we are bound to assure 
ourselves that that upon which it is spent is essential in every 
sense of the word. We are all familiar with the procedure 
of what is called “ writing an appreciation.” We begin by 
“reviewing the situation.”” We go on by defining the object 
to be attained. We then consider the possible courses of 
action. We end by selecting that course which promises to 
attain the object, making use of the resources at our command 
in the most effective and economical manner. 

In the case of training in sail, it is supposed that the 
Board, reviewing the situation in the problem of the training 
of the officers of the Navy, was not satisfied with the result 
of the training of to-day but considered that the present 
system fails to produce a sufficiently high stand in certain 
qualities and characteristics which are essential in a sea- 
officer. This conclusion follows directly from the First 
Lord’s speech, in which, in informing the House of Commons 
of the Board’s proposal to reintroduce training in sail, he 
said, “Nothing can attempt to surpass it for imparting 
smartness and discipline, and for developing character and 
self-reliance.” The object of this training is, therefore, 
“to impart smartness and discipline and develop character 
and self-reliance.”” And as there would be no need to expend 
public money, if, without that extra expenditure, these 
qualities were already being produced, we are justified in 
making the assumption referred to above that the Board is 
not satisfied with the products of the present system. 

Whether the officers of the Navy are deficient in those 
respects, I do not propose to discuss. It is enough that the 
Board so consider them. But what is for discussion, is, 
whether the course of action the Board propose to adopt 
will not only remedy the defect but is the best and most 
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economical method of doing so. To say that the old officer 
in the past, trained in sail, possessed those qualities and 
characteristics in which this deficiency is said to exist, and 
that these were the outcome of this training, is not enough, 
unless it is proposed to reproduce that training in its entirety. 
Because a particular experience extended over a prolonged 
period, under conditions which necessitate it (for the work 
of the man’s life could not be done without that experience) 
produced certain results upon character, it does not follow 
that the same results will accrue from a far shorter experience 
without the stimulus of necessity. 

To induce smartness is one element in the object. What 
is ‘‘ smartness ?”’ There is smartness in drill, in the wearing 
of clothes, in holding the body. Looking backwards, I do 
not think the midshipmen of the ’80’s were ‘“ smarter ’”’ in 
those respects than the midshipmen of to-day. Nor should 
I say that those excellent men, the Captains of the Tops 
in the Masted Ships in which I served—the Nelson, Calliope, 
Ruby and Active—brisk men that they were, would be 
accounted smarter than the gunner’s mate of to-day. It 
is not, therefore, I assume, smartness in that form which is 
the aim. Apart from its physical qualities, the smartness 
which sail training developed was the habit of vigilance, 
quickness of eye, foresight ; the capabilities of resourcefulness 
and readiness to act in an emergency, promptitude and 
decision in taking an action. It is, I imagine, in smartness in 


that form that our officers are considered to be deficient; + 


it is that defect which this training is intended to correct. 
Before we commit ourselves to an expenditure of time 
and money on the basis of a comparison with the past, we 
should do well to remember that the training which produced 
those desired qualities of smartness extended over a very 
prolonged period. The old officers—I am not referring to 
those who are on the Flag List of to-day, few among whom 
were really “trained in sail,” though they may have spent 
a few months in the Training Squadron, but to the earlier 
generation of Sir Edward Seymour, Sir Cyprian Bridge, 
Sir Arthur Wilson, who were these officers served for at 
least four years, and sometimes more, as midshipmen, largely 
on foreign stations, and in small ships, where they had re- 
sponsible duties to perform ; and in addition, they spent a 
very high proportion of their time actually at sea under 
sail. Thus Sir Cyprian Bridge recalls the change which took 
place in the last quarter of the 19th century. Before that 
time no less than three-quarters of each year were spent 
actually at sea. This meant practically three years spent 
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wholly at sea under sail. It was much the same with those 
officers of the merchant navy who were trained in sail. 
Captain Munro has given us his views and his experience 
in this matter in “ The Roaring ’Forties.”” Comparing the 
steam-trained and sailing-trained officers, he says, “I say 
emphatically the boys trained in the sailing ship will make 
the better men.”” But what was the training which he and 
his contemporaries underwent and upon which this view is 
based ? “I had served four years at sea, having made five 
voyages round the world in that time in four different ships.” 
Here, indeed, as in the Navy of before the ’80’s, there was a 
fine training. It was one which not only fostered those 
great qualities of vigilance, resourcefulness and adaptability 
—smartness, in its truest form—but it also permanently 
engraved those qualities and the habits that accompanied 
them upon a man’s whole personality. They had time to 
become second-nature in him. That this was so was due to 
the fact that the training lasted a long time. It is idle to 
pretend that the same results are to be obtained from four 
or even six month’s cruising. That a short spell such as this 
would smarten up a youngster in many ways may readily 
be agreed. But do not let us delude ourselves into believing 
that that is going to leave any real or permanent imprint 
upon his character. If we wish to obtain results similar 
to those of the past, we must be prepared to give time to it. 
Can we give four years to this training ? Plainly, we neither 
can nor think of doing so. Are we prepared to give even half 
of this ? An experienced friend of mine who spent his early 
years in clipper ships, and is a strong believer in training under 
sail suggests to me that two years are needed. He would 
take the boys from Dartmouth at the age of sixteen, cutting 
down the course of the college to three years, keep them at 
sea in a sailing squadron for two years, and then send them 
through their gunnery, torpedo and navigation courses ; 
and they would finally join the Fleet as full-fledged sub- 
lieutenants at between 194 and 20. But again, are we ready 
to devote two years? If we are not, on what basis of 
experience are we entitled to anticipate that the qualities 
which it is our aim to develop will be produced, and will be 
so enduring that they will remain and be a part of second 
nature—and unless they are this, they are no use—in a shorter 
time ? 

We need also to realise another thing. The benefits 
of sail training were not merely the result of going aloft 
and of the work connected with the actual handling of the 
gear. Admirable as that experience was, it is very far from 
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being that alone which caused service under sail to set a certain 
seal upon a youngster and develop his character and self- 
reliance. There was also that particularly valuable experi- 
ence which young officers obtained towards the end of their 
midshipman’s time or, in some cases earlier, as officers of 
the watch under sail. Many, even of us in my time, kept a 
day watch under sail on the poop of a corvette. I well 
recollect the feeling of being in charge of a ship under sail. 
One learnt more—perhaps it would be more accurate to say 
one developed more in self-reliance—in a few weeks with 
this responsibility than in months of performance of the 
work elsewhere. One was in charge, and everyone knows 
what being in charge means. That valuable stage of the 
training will never be reached unless ample time is given. 
As to training and discipline, I should call it a very dis- 
putable proposition that a boy who has spent a few months 
in a sailing ship will be a better disciplinarian—that is to 
say, one who knows how to handle men—than one who has 
spent the same time in any other type of small craft. That 
which teaches a man how to handle men is close association 
with them, which—inter alia—develops understanding and 
sympathy. Certainly one is in the closest touch with one’s 
men on the topsail yards and on the cross-trees, but so also 
in the small vessels of the fleet of to-day—the sloops and 
destroyers—one is in constant close touch with them. If 
discipline in recent years has deteriorated, which I neither 


assert nor deny, but presume from the implications in the | 
First Lord’s speech of a need for improvement, that it has _ 


done so—I should trace it in part to the dissociation of young 


officers from the men in the great ships of to-day, and to the © 


fact of youngsters being half schoolboy under instruction, 
half officer ; a state of things which has been condemned by 


every Committee on Naval training that has sat since 1861. | 
That is a thing which can be remedied, not only without 


expense, but at a definite saving of expenditure, by appointing 
the boys to small craft. I might add that anything in the 
way of a reduction in the size of ships would tend towards 
that result. It would be difficult to find a better corps of 
officers than one entirely trained in torpedo boat destroyers. 

So far as seamanship is concerned, there was, in my 
opinion, as much fine seamanship displayed in the torpedo- 
flotillas during the war as there has ever been at any time in 
the history of the Navy. It was the seamanship of to-day. 
It is a seamanship different from the seamanship of the past, 
but seamanship it is, nevertheless. But very few of the 
officers who commanded the destroyers were sail-trained. 
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Some had had, I believe, a comparatively short experience 
in the old Training Squadron, but he would be bold who 
should say that it was that service that made them the 
seamen they were. Certainly many of them, and the majority, 
had had none. Yet their performances in all sorts of weather, 
cruising at high speed without navigation lights, with the 
lighthouses and light-ships extinguished, reached the zenith 
of fine seamanship, and I take leave to doubt that it could have 
been bettered if in their younger days they had spent half 
a year or less in a sea-going training ship with its work aloft, 
or in the hurly-burly of the ropes on the quarter-deck during 
an evolution. Maybe they might have been better if they had 
spent two or three years in that employ. On that I do not 
care to venture an opinion ; but it is not necessary to do so, 
for there is no possibility whatever that they will spend more 
than a few months to-day. I should say that the better 
preparation for such work is service in small vessels, and above 
all service on the bridge. Let our young officers be put on 
the bridge as soon as possible. That is the place in which they 
will learn their job. That is where they will develop their 
self-reliance and their character. Put them at the earliest 
possible moment in a position of responsibility in which 
they have to take charge on the bridge even of a sloop navi- 
gating in close order at half a cable apart, beginning at slow 
speed and increasing with their experience, going in and out 
of harbour, taking each other in tow, handling their vessels 
on leading marks, handling them in heavy weather—they will 
get more lasting good out of that in a few months than all the 
activities aloft in the same time. 

The four months of sail training must be taken from some 
other form of training. The boys must either leave college 
sooner and lose some of their general education, the need 
for which was so well-recognised by that succession of dis- 
tinguished sea officers who gave evidence before the various 
commissions on naval education and training. That would 
undoubtedly be a pity, and in my opinion a retrograde step. 
Otherwise, the time must be taken from their service as 
junior officers in sea-going ships. Of the two, the latter is 
infinitely preferable. Indeed, if one should take two boys 
of equal calibre, sending one for four months’ cruise in a 
sailing ship, and the other to a battleship in a Mediterranean 
fleet, I should have no doubts whatever as to which should 
be the smarter at the end of that time. But whether there 
would be any ultimate difference between them ten, or even 
five years hence, I very greatly doubt. So I doubt whether 
in the long run the advantages to the State of introducing 
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this new form of training would warrant the extra expenditure, 
more particularly in these days when economy is so essential, 
I do not feel that the experience would be long enough to 
produce a permanent mark upon the man. 

Let us then have the object of this innovation set out 
in clear, precise, and unambiguous terms. The review 
which precedes the definition will, presumably, set out the 
facts and show why a change is necessary. It will then show 
that a situation exists which calls for change, that the object 
arises from an obvious defect or necessity of our present 
system. That done, we shall require to examine, as Staff 
Officers are accustomed to examine, the various possibilities 
open to us for correcting this defect. It is not enough to 
say that sail training would effectively remove the defects, 
Sail training has to be considered as one, and not the only 
one, of the measures possible, and the advantages of each 
course need to be compared. That is the proper method 
I would suggest in which to approach this problem. 

A great deal of public money has been wasted through 
the hasty adoption of undigested ideas. We were plunged 
into the Dreadnought policy in that way, a policy of which 
that great officer, Sir Edward Seymour, wrote that “ their 
origin was for us an evil.”” We encouraged the development 
of the submarine, much against our own interests, and to-day 
we are trying hard to abolish it. We increased in a like 
hasty manner the size of the cruiser, and now we are trying 
to get it reduced. We invented the M-class submarines 
with their 12-inch guns, which were utterly useless in the 
war, and both of which have since been lost, with the loss 
of many valuable lives. We based the training of our officers 
on the asserted necessity of every officer being an engineer. 
The war has disabused those who held that view, and we now 
recognise engineering as a specialist’s branch of the Service. 
All of those experiments cost money, indeed one might say 
they all wasted money. 

Let us at any rate avoid this waste in the case of sail 
training. Let the thing be carefully weighed. Let the 
opinions of those who dissent from the proposal be heard, 
not brushed aside as dissenting opinions in other matters 
have contemptuously been brushed aside. There is no 
immediate hurry. The fate of the country does not depend 
upon whether a squadron of sailing vessels is ready next year 
to give youngsters a few months’ exercise under sail. A 
graceful withdrawal of the scheme is, still possible if the 
evidence should be adverse. 


HERBERT RICHMOND. 
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MEXICO TURNS CONSERVATIVE 


Nor so very long ago one used to pick up the newspaper and 
read the dispatches from Mexico with apprehension. Some- 
times it was necessary to scan them a second time to see if 
they had not been erroneously headed Mexico City instead 
of Moscow. Strikes, confiscations of property and land, fiery 
denunciations of capitalism and praise for the proletariat— 
such was the radical nature of news from the largest of Central 
American republics. Nowadays it is quite different, for 
Mexico has turned Conservative. 

Oddly enough the most effective agent for this change 
has been a man who formerly was regarded as a sort of 
Mexican Trotsky—none other than General Plutarco Elias 
Calles. It is not much more than twenty years since he was 
a strike agitator annoying the Green Cananea interests in the 
North of Mexico, and it is only six years ago that his radicalism 
reached its zenith. How he turned from the worship of Red 
Russia to admiration of Wall Street is an interesting story. 
It is more than a personal narrative, it is the story of Mexico 
in the past few years. For more and more Calles has come to 
be identified with every significant move in Mexico, and 
although he is no longer President, he is undeniably Mexico’s 
first citizen. 

Calles, in the heyday of his radicalism, shortly after he 
was elected President in 1924 commenced three revolutionary 
struggles. He attacked the power of the Roman Catholic 
Church and the clerical fight which continued throughout his 
reign is still proceeding. He sought to expropriate the large 
landowners, and, while he did not succeed in his agrarian 
programme, as we shall see, he did cause vast tracts of land 
to change hands. And he brought to a climax the oil con- 
troversies which had been raging under his predecessors. In 
this last drive he encountered an opposition more formidable 
than the priests and hacendados, and one which was destined 
to change his own revolutionary views. 

Dwight Morrow was a genius at conciliation. Former 
American Ambassadors had avoided the National Palace, 
where the Mexican President had his office, as they would 
the plague. When Ambassador Morrow arrived, he not only 
paid the first visit of courtesy, but made a point of dropping 
in every day for a friendly chat. He found Calles very 
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human, and the latter discovered that a great capitalist and 


partner of Morgan was a genuinely big-hearted and reasonable | 


man. So began a friendship which resulted in Calles not only 
compromising on the thorny oil question—which had once 
brought the two nations near to war—but also modifying the 
confiscations of agrarian land and permitting his successor, 


Portes Gil, to declare peace with the Church after several 


years of unpleasant trouble. By the time his Presidential 
term was up in ’28, Calles had changed from a vivid scarlet 
to a dim pink. 

As Calles’ term drew to a close, it was on the cards that 
Obrégon should return to power. Obrégon was very anti- 
labour and Calles’ support was largely among labour men. 
Nevertheless, he sincerely followed the great tradition—how 
often violated !—of “no re-election”? and supported Obré- 
gon’s candidature. But as an Irish humorist once remarked, 
‘“‘there’s no ex-Presidents of Mexico. They’re ayther ‘ the 
lamented,’ awr ‘ that fug’tive frim justice.’”’ Well, Obrégon 
was assassinated, but Calles held to his purpose and became 
the exception to Mr. Dooley’s aphorism. He stayed in 


Mexico, threw over the labour party, and supported Portes 
Gil, who practically annihilated all the radical labour element — 
in Mexico. The latter drove Morones, the head of this group, 
into exile and deported all Communists he could find to the 
penal colony on the Tres Marias Isles, off the west coast of | 
Mexico. 

But it is not correct to give to a succession of political 
events nor Mr. Morrow all the credit for Calles’ evolution. 
The agrarian laws which had been put into effect had been 
designed so that large haciendas which comprised thousands, 
sometimes hundreds of thousands, of acres were split up and 
given to the people. At first Calles, in his inexperience, 
thought that this could be done by mere confiscation ; but 
later he revised the act so that owners were to be compensated 
by government bonds paying 2 per cent. interest. Two per 
cent. interest is not much in a country like Mexico, where 
banks get 18 per cent., and where the national bonds have 
been in default for years, but it was better than nothing. 
Calles was learning about finance. 

As time went on, he was intelligent enough to see that the 
agrarian law was not transforming Mexico as it was intended. 
Indeed, that it was not working well at all. The peons, 
deprived of their employment at the haciendas and with 
nothing on their hands but land given to them by a government 
which did not add to the gift the implements and the skill 
to work it, were in dire poverty. The hacienda proprietors 
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were either financially ruined or had sought other lands for 


investment. Politicians had grabbed the finest land, the 


irrigated land, or the fertile patches near the rivers, and the 
people themselves were far worse off than before. 

So in 1930 Calles made a speech saying: ‘‘ We must 
confess to the sons of the revolution that agrarianism as we 
have practised it thus far is a complete failure.” This state- 
ment did not arouse as much prominence as it should have 
for it was comparable to Stalin saying: ‘‘ Bolshevism has 
failed.” But Calles, meanwhile, had become a capitalist. 
By shrewd buying of land, by clever investments in sugar 
and coffee plantations, and indeed in factories, he became a 
very tich man. I have heard that his wealth is estimated as 
being between 50 and 100 millions of dollars, American. 
These dollars, these factories, and these acres have perhaps 
had more of a conservative influence than all of Mr. Morrow’s 
counsels. On the advice of Calles, the government of Presi- 
dent Ortiz Rubio stopped all further conversion of agrarian 
land into small plots. 

The labour situation followed about the same cycle. At 
the beginning of Calles’ term, labour delegates could dictate 


_ wages and conditions of work, the government backed them 


up and the employers had no redress. The three months’ 
law was particularly obnoxious; it provided that all em- 
ployees who were regularly employed should receive three 


months wages if discharged. That this has encouraged 


shiftlessness and lack of discipline is a commonplace. 

When my train approached Mexico City on the morning 
of May Ist of last year, I thought with alarm of the station 
undoubtedly empty of porters and taxicab drivers. Remem- 
bering former May days in Mexico City, I expected to have 
to carry my bags and take a street car. But my fears were 
allayed when I descended and found no dearth of either class 
of workers. Indeed, the city wore its usual appearance. 
Shops were all open and there were no crowds in the plazas 
listening to oratory. Nor did I see the ominous red and black 
banners which strikers used to hang across the front of shops 
whose labour policy was “ unfair.” As to the Labour Day 
parade, it was a very trivial affair; socialist organization is 
weak to-day in Mexico. 

In the past year, the various articles of the Labour code 
which have offended employers have been submitted to a 
committee for revision. Some concessions to the employers 
have been made, and the new code, while not entirely satis- 
factory, is deemed to be the best that can be obtained at the 
present time. Meanwhile, every effort has been made to 
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attract foreign capital and to avoid Socialist acts which will | 


discourage it. 

When Calles stepped down from the Presidential chair 
in 1928, he forged an instrument to carry on the power and 
ideas of the political clique of which he had been the head. 
During the provisional presidency of Portes Gil, Calles and 
his friends founded the National Revolutionary party, whose 
rather intransigent title had little significance. Its purpose 
was in reality to modify the radical measures which its 
leaders had initiated and to form an organization strong 
enough to suppress other parties and to keep order in the 
rather chaotic political situation of Mexico. 

Mexican elections are controlled by the quaint rule that on 
election day the party whose adherents arrive first at the 
polling booths remain as judges and talesmen of the ballots. 
Naturally, the party whose armed followers are successful in 
first seizing the polling booths emerge with overwhelming 
majorities. Free exercise of the ballot and popular unre- 
stricted suffrage do not exist in Mexico. The National 
Revolutionary party, or the P.N.R. as it came to be known, 
“elected ”’ its candidate, Ortiz Rubio, in 1929 and lost no 
time in consolidating its position. 

It levied contributions on all government employees, 
requiring them to turn over to the P.N.R. one day’s pay in all 
months ending in thirty-one days, thus earning the title 
among the Government’s critics of the ‘‘ Thirty-One Society.” 
It subsidized an official newspaper, “‘ El Nacional,” and its 
radio station controls the air. It extended its power to all 
state and local elections so that deputies and Senators in the 
National Congress who dare oppose its views are few indeed. 
No Communists, no Anti-Re-electionists (the party which 
campaigned against Ortiz Rubio in 1929), nor Catholic 
partisans are permitted to sit in the National Parliament. 
No forensic official opposition, in other words, is tolerated 
and the only combats are between factions within the party. 
It is the nearest thing to a Latin-American Fascist party 
that exists. 

But there is no official Mussolini to this organization. The 
Presidency of the P.N.R. rotates among the various men 
who have been Governors of certain states and who leave 
the office to become Cabinet Ministers or Ambassadors. 
Obrégon, who sought to overstep the rule of ‘‘ No re-election ” 
—-a slogan which has become almost a fetish, being engraved 
on all government stationery—died from an assassin’s bullet, 
and no one seems disposed to follow his‘example. But from 
the dictatorship of one man, Mexico has evolved to a. party 
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dictatorship—the rule of the P.N.R.—and that party, as 
inevitably as the law of gravitation, has become a body 
which must rely on the headship of one man—the unofficial 
jefe, the unelected caudillo, who is none other than Plutarco 


Elias Calles. 


The first and most significant evidence of his power came 
in 1929. In that year, unruly generals in the outlying states 
dashed forth in disorderly, anarchic revolt. Calles emerged 
from “ private ” life, took command of the army and stamped 
out the rebellion. He is generally believed to have been the 
power behind President Ortiz Rubio since his inauguration. 
There is a joke current in the capital about a new subway 
passage under the junction of the Calle Independencia and 
the Calle San Juan de Letran. Itruns: “ Why is the subway 
like Ortiz Rubio? Because it is under Calles.” 

Last summer, when Mexico’s silver troubles had brought 
her currency to a grave state, Calles threw off this unofficial 
character and took a position as head of the Bank of Mexico, 
virtually dictator of the country’s finances. It was a case of 
calling on the strong man in the hour of need and no surprise 
was felt about the move. But when he jumped from this 
position to the office of Minister of War, in October, 1931, it 
was generally realized that a truly important shift in the 
powers behind the government had taken place. 

It seems that after the radicals had been driven out, there 
remained two cliques between whom the cabinet posts had 
been divided. Ortiz Rubio, the President, was allied with 
General Amaro and General Cardenas, all three from the 
western state of Michoacan ; Amaro is supposed to control 
the army, no unimportant power in Mexico. The other 
clique which Calles favoured was more financial and industrial 
in nature. It included Aaron Saenz, Trevifio, Casauranc and 
only one soldier, General Almazan. 

After several days of confusing cabinet resignations—at 
one time Calles was the only cabinet minister left—the 
atmosphere cleared and found the second group in power. 
I do not know the history of this manceuvring ; doubtless it 
all happened in a “ smoke-filled ’’ hotel room, but in the end, 
the military group peacefully abdicated, leaving Ortiz Rubio 
as their representative in a largely civilian cabinet. There 
used to be lots of joking about Mexico’s militaristic candidates 
for office. One such candidate had his campaign picture 
taken with his arm extended pointing a pistol at some distant 
and perhaps inanimate object. After that there were many 
travesties such as “‘ Vote the Straight Arsenal Ticket,” and 
“Portes Gil, Statesman and Marksman, Wants your Vote.” 
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Apparently, all that is over now. Calles is quite evidently 
out to win fame as the general-politician who put an end to 
all general-politicians. 

Ortiz Rubio remains a rather lonely figure, the only 
member of the Michacan group left in the Government ; nota 
single one of the ministers of his first cabinet remain in office, 
It would be quite natural for him to resign. Already per- 
sistent reports of ill-health and rumours of a very long 
‘“‘ vacation” are being circulated. His first two years of the 
four-year term have just passed and the constitution provides 
that Congress may elect a successor to a President who resigns 
after two years of office. Never a very strong personality, 
it is not unlikely that he will take this course. It seems agreed 
that not Calles but one of his clique, Manuel Tellez, late 
Ambassador to the United States, or Aaron Saenz, former 
Cabinet minister, may replace him. 

But the Fascist analogy does not cover the relations 
between the Government and the Church. There is an 
Apostolic Delegate in the Capital, but there is no Concordat, 
nor is there any likelihood of any such agreement as the 
celebrated peace between Mussolini and the Pope. The 
P.N.R. is a frankly anti-clerical party—it has a strong 
Masonic complexion—and it still keeps alive the rancours and 
resentments which arose during the Church-State struggle of 
1925-29. In the latter year, largely through the activities 
of Ambassador Morrow, President Portes Gil and the Apostolic 
Delegate, Ruiz y Flores, agreed to a cessation of virtual war 
which existed between the Church and State. But it was 
merely an agreement and had no legal basis; none of the 
laws which so offended the Church had been repealed, and 
the status of the religious question was simply an armistice 
which might be broken at any occasion. 

The occasion came in 1931. The most troublesome of the 
religious regulations was that which provided that each state 
might determine the number of priests whom it considered 
necessary for religious services. The most radical of the 
states, Vera Cruz, which had never altogether acquiesced in 
the anti-labour reaction of Calles, Portes Gil and Ortiz Rubio, 
broke out with a law limiting the number of priests to one per 
100,000 population, which reduced to the radically insufficient 
number of 11 the Catholic clergymen in that state. All the 
disorders which had marked the late struggle previous to the 
Morrow agreement now broke out, and by the autumn the 
law was virtually nullified, although the state government 
still strove to keep it enforced. 

The existence of this latent Jacobinism should have been a 
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warning to the Church authorities to proceed cautiously. 
But the hierarchy continued preparations for a large and 
costly celebration of the 400th anniversary of the miraculous 
appearance of the Virgin of Guadalupe. The shrine at this 
place just outside the capital and the cult of the Virgin of 
Guadalupe takes on the importance of a national religious 
centre. Pilgrims from all over the country gathered in great 
numbers, and the shrine, newly remodelled at a considerable 
cost, filled with thousands of faithful, and among them 
members of foreign diplomatic corps, was certainly on that 
December 12th an impressive picture of the wealth, power, 
and prestige of the Church. 

But such a spectacle inevitably kindled the fire of anti- 
clerical wrath. The leaders, at first indisposed to plunge the 
country again into civil war, perceived in an anti-Catholic 
crusade an excellent red herring to withdraw from the minds 
of the people the unrest and dissatisfaction which several 
years in power and the ubiquitous repercussions of the world 
depression had stirred up. A campaign of punishment was 
instituted against all who had anything to do with the celebra- 
tion. The members of the army band which had participated 
were dismissed. The government official who had arranged 
for reduced railroad fares to Guadalupe was censured ; 
senators and deputies who had attended, or who had decorated 
the fronts of their houses, were expelled from the P.N.R. 
and were in danger of being impeached by Congress. 

One of the curious aspects of these punitive measures was 
the fact that some of the most violent anti-clericals were 
either themselves strictly practical Catholics or tolerated 
Catholic observances in their own families. One of the most 
acrimonious priest-baiters, Deputy Gonzalo Santos, had been 
careful to have all his children baptized and is said to be a 
regular communicant himself. And why was Governor 
Cortés of Oaxaca censured because his wife participated in the 
Guadalupe celebration, while Sefiora Calles not only partici- 
pated but sent contributions ? The anti-clerical campaign 
was prosecuted with great partiality and personal venom. 

Nor was that all. Other states commenced to follow 
the example of Vera Cruz and, finally, the Federal District, 
which comprises Mexico City and is under the supervision of 
the Federal Congress, passed a law limiting the number of 
priests to 24, or a proportion of 1 to 50,000 inhabitants, for 
the whole area. Petitions, lawsuits of injunction and parades 
of protest were of no avail. More than 200 of the beautiful 
and costly basilicas which fill the ancient capital of the 
viceroys were emptied of their pastos, and the Church could 
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do nothing but acquiesce. The Apostolic Delegate and the 
hierarchy decisively forbade any agitation against the laws 
save through legal channels and thus prevented a return to 
the disorders of a few years ago. At the present time, the 
Church is seeking to prevent the wave of anti-clerical legisla- 
tion for spreading any farther, for the majority of the states 
have so far remained tolerant and have not restricted the 
numbers of priests. Nevertheless, it was a distinct blow to 
the Church, and even if the laws are relaxed or nullified, she 
will have to labour diligently to repair the injuries inflicted 
by such a disorganization. 

This revival of anti-clericalism illustrates that the P.N.R. 
has much potential radicalism. The Bolshevistic ideas which 
prevailed during the first part of the last decade still have 


many adherents among P.N.R. members, and those who have | 


not shared in the distribution of offices, or who are too far 
from the conservatively-minded capital, are always ready to 
revert to their former activities. Recently, Vera Cruz, now 
as always, the most permeated with Communistic propaganda, 
considerably upset the Mexican republic by passing a law 
which authorized the state to take possession and operate 
any privately owned industry, paying the owner but 3 per 
cent. of the capital value down and the remainder over a 
term of years. The state reserved the right to return the 
property to the owners at any time of their surrender of the 
amounts received from the state in payment. 

The State of Hidalgo, at about the same time, passed a 


similar law and went one better than Vera Cruz by immedi- | 
ately applying it. The state took over the Cruz Azul Cement 5 
Company, which is a subsidiary of the English-controlled | 


Tolteca Cement Company, and the employees proceeded to 
operate it. The State of Michoacan followed suit and the 
situation looked decidedly dark for foreign capital in Mexico. 
The peso immediately reacted, dropping fifteen points in one 
day. 

*N eedless to say, the Federal Government brought all its 
influence to bear on the situation with President Ortiz Rubio 
issuing an appeal to all states to halt all legislation ‘‘ which 
would increase the public inquietude and lack of confidence.” 
His alarm was communicated to the press, which dropped 
all former discords and assailed the law bitterly. It is 
significant that both press and government officials are united 
in the assertion that these laws are unconstitutional, for it 
means that, ultimately, the Supreme Court will intervene and 
rule against them. Furthermore, the Federal Government, 
through its own constitutional power and also through its 
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extra-legal force, the P.N.R., can effectively block any such 
movements, before they become dangerous. 

But in spite of these occasional Bolshevistic petards, the 
swing of conservatism continues. Recently, Congress passed a 
bill emanating from the Cabinet to sell some of the immense 
holdings of Government land, acquired during the socialistic 
experiments. Also, the confidence in the government is 
clearly shown by its successful distribution of paper money— 
certainly a relief to the harassed foreigner who has had to 
fill his pockets with heavy silver dollars. Measures have 
been taken to relieve the sugar, hennequen and coffee planters, 
who really form the bulk of Mexico’s contributors to the 
world’s trade, and a Sugar Bank has been formed with Saenz 
at its head. Strenuous efforts have been made to attract 
outside capital to develop the country’s resources. 

And Calles ? In spite of his courting of foreign capital, 
of his broadening outlook on the matter of international 
trade and finance, he still nourishes his dream of a Mexican 
bourgeoisie, a native capitalist class as a substantial bulwark 
against communism. In that he differs from Porfirio Diaz. 
But in other respects his career offers a striking resemblance 
and similarity. It is recalled that Diaz, in his earlier days, 
accepted subsidiary offices while he still controlled the govern- 
ment and the old despot also made anti-clerical gestures to 
consolidate his power, although he was for the most part 
tolerant of religion. Having conquered the labour politicians, 
and subjugated the military, is it possible that Calles will 
flaunt the “ anti-re-election ” complex, modify the doctrinaire 
anti-clericalism of the P.N.R.—complete the cycle and become 
the benevolent Dictator of Mexico in the Presidential chair ? 


FRANK C. HANIGHEN. 
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A DAY WITH THE BLACKGAME 


VERY early one May morning, in the ‘nineties of last century, 
a man, walking along a road on the London side of Aldershot, 
saw a hansom cab approaching. He surmised that the 
occupant was probably a young officer who, after a riotous 
evening in town, had missed the last train and had been 
forced to adopt this means of conveyance to ensure his 
attendance at that day’s parade. The pedestrian reflected 
that although the journey would cost the passenger a pretty 
penny, neither the cabby nor his horse would be any the 
worse for their night’s work, after a day’s rest, the one in 
the sergeants’ mess, the other in a troop stable. But these 
musings ceased abruptly when he beheld a blackcock rise 
from the heather and cross the road over the top of the 
cab. It is true that there are still a very few hansoms 
plying for hire in London; two years ago eight of these 
survivals were regularly at work, and possibly, in the recesses 
of an Aldershot coach house, a hansom cab may lie mouldering 
unseen. But blackgame have long since retired before the 
military occupation, and if ever they were to return, they 
would find their ancient haunts infested with objects more 
uncongenial even than soldiers, for those heathery wastes 
are now thickly sprinkled with countless ideal homes, each 
one complacently complete with garage, electric light and 
central heating. The hansom cab, its occupant, the cabby 
and the pedestrian from now fade out of this narrative, 
but the little episode serves to show “ the march of progress ” 
since those not-so-very-distant days. 

Yet there are places, even in England, where blackgame 
may still be found. I remember waiting outside a cover 
near Porlock while the Devon and Somerset hounds were 
drawing the fir plantation, when a pack of some twenty 
big birds rose from the middle of the wood and swung high 
over our heads. The comments of that field were illuminating. 
‘** Ducks!” said one. ‘‘ Geese!” announced another, while 
a third authority actually said ‘“ Herons!” Blackgame 
love the fringes of the moor, where the bog myrtle flourishes 
and where the upland patches of cultivation meet the heather. 
If you can find a glen, the sides of which are clothed with 
birch and bracken, alder and whins, it is nearly certain 
to hold some of these beautiful birds. If, in one of the 
neighbouring fields, the corn is still lying out in stook, it is 
there that all the cocks from several parishes will collect, 
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and unless the farmer sees to it that they are dislodged 
several times a day, his crop of oats or barley will suffer. 

Blackgame have a tantalising habit of slipping over the 
boundary of one’s shooting. How often do we find them all 
along the march, and if we go to the other end of our shooting, 
we find them there, too, close to the boundary. Respecting 
as we do our neighbour’s landmark, it is a sore trial to see 
one’s best-laid scheme go wrong, when, instead of driving 
the birds over the expectant guns, we view half a hundred 
blackcocks rise as one bird and wing their way to sanctuary 
over the burn forming the boundary. But, on reflection, 
it is clear why the black grouse favours the march of a 
shooting. Old-time proprietors, when settling their 
boundaries with each other, took natural features, and there 
is no more distinctive boundary than that made by a burn. 
One can imagine that generation upon generation of young 
blackcocks and grey hens have had bred into them the 
knowledge that if disturbed on one side of the glen, the 
safest thing to do is to transfer themselves with all speed 
to the other side. For the birds themselves an eminently 
satisfactory arrangement, but a most galling practice for 
the keen shooter. 

Why, you ask, not combine with your neighbours and 
have a joint day together? Why not, indeed! Nothing 
could be simpler. But somehow such manifestations of 
mutual helpfulness and neighbourly love are rare. Perhaps 
you don’t really like that neighbour of yours, that new 
shooting tenant, charming fellow though he be. You may 
shy at the pattern of his stockings, or, perhaps, he is too fond 
of his lunch, or he is spoiling the local market for beaters ; 
while he, on his part, has been rather scared of you ever 
since you politely declined to play tennis on Sunday. 
Perhaps, too, you have a feeling at the back of your mind 
that an allied campaign is hardly fair on the birds, quietly 
feeding along the banks of the winding burn. 

But on a day early in October, two neighbouring lairds, 
who, for a wonder, had not let their shootings, decided to 
combine forces and try to reduce the quantity of blackcock 
up a certain favoured glen, where the corn was still standing 
in stook, waiting for drier weather. Very few had been 
shot up to date, for although blackgame may be shot from 
August 20th, the immature birds give poor sport until mid- 
September, by which time the cocks have developed their 
characteristic tails. The party met, appropriately enough, 
on the bridge over the march burn. There were six guns, 
the big laird, the wee laird, the district commissioner for 
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Boy Scouts, one of the wee laird’s sons, the subaltern, and 
the budding chartered accountant. The two keepers were 
there with four boys, for the day was Saturday and there 
was no school. The boys touched their caps, but gave the . 
district commissioner the proper Scout salute, which was 
as punctiliously returned. The keepers reported that quan- 
tities of blackgame were along the burn, waiting for their 
opportunity to slip into the corn fields, of which two were 
lying in stook half a mile higher up the glen. Heather- 
covered hills ran parallel to the course of the burn and there 
were several small cultivated fields on either bank. It was 
decided to line the guns behind a stone dyke or wall which 
straddled the burn, and after a quarter of an hour’s walk 
they reached their places, three guns on either side of the 
burn. To get there they walked in file down the dyke, 
putting up a strong covey of partridges and a couple of snipe, 
but bigger game was in prospect and not a shot was fired. 
The beaters had stayed at a bridge and had posted a boy 
on the hill-side to watch the guns. Presently they saw him 
run down and give the signal for the beaters to start. 

The two best stands seemed to be those by the burn, 
numbers three and four, and the subaltern was watching a 
single blackcock winging its way along the tops of the alders, 
when a whistle from his right brought his eyes to the front, 
to see a small lot of birds coming straight at him. He stood 
facing the sun, and for the life of him could not tell blackcock 
from greyhen, but surely that great bird bearing down on | 
him was the father of all the blackcocks, with its huge breast 
hanging deep beneath its outstretched wings. It was an 
easy shot and the bird fell into some rushes. It had been 
leading the others by forty yards and the subaltern opened 
his gun to reload, but failing to get a cartridge cleanly out 
of his pocket, he hastily closed his gun and got another bird 
with the left barrel. Between thirty and forty birds of both 
sexes were streaming over the trees by the burn and a dozen 
shots were fired. The beaters were now in sight, and the 
drive seemed to have ended, when a single grouse rose with 
a “Go back! Go back!” and, making for the moor, gave 
the right gun a highly satisfactory crossing shot. Anxiously 
the subaltern watched a keeper moving to the spot where 
his first bird fell, the second he knew was a cock, but what 
about the first ? The man, keeping his dog to heel, stooped 
and out of the patch of rushes lifted a huge blackcock with 
a tail like the lyre of Orpheus. ; 

Meanwhile, the other guns had collected and the bag was 
found to amount to five blackcocks, one grouse and a snipe. 
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The lairds and their keepers had been conferring while the 
others paused to admire the beautiful plumage of the 
subaltern’s blackcock with its irridescent black head, breast 
and back, its wide-spread tail and pure white under-plumage. 
“That’s a good start!” said the big laird, “‘ almost too 
easy ; Robertson says that they are all down at the top of 
the glen—along the march as usual.” Jim, the wee laird’s 
son, was looking rather crestfallen, and, when rallied on his 
woeful countenance by the deputy commissioner, confessed 
that, after loosing off a capful of cartridges, he had only 
got one bird. ‘‘ Aye, an old driven blackcock’ll take the 
conceit out of ye,” growled the big laird. “ Well, I swung 
a good yard in front of them,” protested Jim. “ Man! 
it’s two yards they want!” “ Three!” put in the wee laird. 
The subaltern put a clenched fist out at arm’s length and 
screwed up one eye: “ Ten degrees deflection for movement,” 
he announced, he being a gunner. ‘“ Deflection for travel 
at forty knots.” Thus the chartered accountant, who 
was a member of the R.N.V.R. in Glasgow. “ Aye, that’s 
richt, ah doot ye wud want twa birds and a hauf and then 
a bittock,” added Robertson solemnly. “The trouble is 
that blamed bittock,” said the big laird. ‘“ But it’s satis- 
factory,” the deputy commissioner summed up, “to have 
reached such a measure of agreement. It will only be the 
amount of the bittock or the fault of our cartridges if we 
fail to hit them now, won’t it, Milligan?” to the other 
gamekeeper. 

“There wull’na be a blackcock left in the glen,” answered 
Milligan bitterly. From the first he had been against the 
alliance, for he distrusted all neighbouring keepers and just 
hated to let them into the secrets of his ground—moreover, 
his keen eye had noted that the mass of the birds had settled 
well on his side of the march. “ But there are scores of grey 
hens; don’t you ever shoot them?” asked the subaltern, 
tentatively. There was a shocked silence. Then the wee 
laird gave a cry of anguish and the big laird exploded. 
“What! ye brutal murdering assassin! Shoot my grey 
hens would ye! You’re the kind of man that would eat 
your White Wyandotte pullets in the winter and expect your 
cockerels to lay eggs for you in the spring. Me lad, it'll 
be a ten shilling fine to the County Infirmary for every grey 
hen shot to-day.” The subaltern showed a very proper 
sense of discipline and was becomingly abashed, but the 
chartered accountant was not to be put off. 

“But what does happen to the old grey hens?” he 
queried, ‘“‘ they can’t live for ever.” ‘“‘ They don’t,” shouted 
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the big laird, ‘‘ the August tenants shoot them on the twelfth 
—kick ’em up, take ’em for grouse and enter ’em in the game 
book as grouse.” “‘ Yes, the dweller in flats has a soul 
above such irritating distinction,” put in the wee laird. 
“How many grey hens did our tenants shoot last year, 
during the first week of the grouse shooting ? ”’ and he turned 
to Robertson. ‘“‘ A wheen,” quoth that worthy, cheerfully. 
“And by ours?” asked the big laird. ‘“‘ A puckle,” said 
Milligan, gloomily. What dreadful slaughter!” exclaimed 
the deputy commissioner, “but I hope the Infirmary 
benefited.” ‘‘To give the devil his due,” admitted the 
wee laird, “‘ my tenant played up well and stung his guest 
for a tidy sum.” The big laird snorted: ‘‘ My tenant sent 
me a brace of grey hens—grey hens, mark you—and on the 
14th of August. I wrote him and thanked him for the 
poultry—Poultry with a big P,” he added, after the laughter 
had subsided. 

** What’s the matter, Milligan,” asked the wee laird, for 
Milligan appeared to have something wrong with his throat. 
““T mind the day he got yon letter, sir,” said Milligan. 
“Mr. Johnston was fair mad wi’ his young gentlemen, and 
the Infirmary got five pun.” ‘I wonder,” observed the 
deputy commissioner, “who attended to the sending of 
that brace,” and he looked at Milligan. But Milligan showed 
no signs of having heard and started to pack the birds into 
his gamebag. 

Before attempting to follow the birds to the top of the 
glen, it was decided to try a drive on the lower slopes of the 
big laird’s ground. A corn field lay in stook higher up near 
the moor and beyond was a long stretch of bog and bracken. 
A farm hand could be seen moving about the field setting 
up fallen stooks, but the bracken should hold birds waiting 
for the man’s dinner-hour for a raid on the grain. The 
guns moved in line through two rough fields, with an 
occasional shot. Here a snipe would rise out of a piece of 
bog, or a rabbit scamper out of a clump of rushes. The 
party, still in line, arrived at a high and loosely-built stone 
dyke. They all removed their cartridges before clambering 
over the obstacle. All save the big laird, who, with his gun 
over his shoulder, and disdaining any help, was astride the 
wall at the moment a big covey of partridges exploded, as 
it were, with a shattering commotion from the shelter of 
the other side of the fence. 

Swinging a leg over, the big laird slid off the wall, bringing 
an avalanche of stones with him; then he calmly cocked 
his gun and took a very neat right and left out of that covey. 
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“ John, you’re a danger to navigation!’ protested the wee 
laird, ‘‘ and a dashed bad example to the rising generation. 
If Jim there hadn’t taken his cartridges out before climbing 
over this dyke, I'd have taken his gun away.” The fat 
laird gave a fat laugh. ‘“ Ah, but you see, I’m not Jim.” 
The other bethought himself of several apposite rejoinders, 
but wisely refrained, and in another five minutes they were 
in their places for another attempt on the blackgame. 

The lower four guns found cover in a hollow, the two 
left guns, numbers five and six, in the lowest stands of a 
line of grouse butts. There was some time to wait, for the 
beaters were making a wide detour over a high shoulder 
of the hill, so the big laird, who was number four, flung 
himself down and mopped his brow. He is one of those 
very big men, one often meets them—who are astonishingly 
active for their build, who are good at all games, and who 
have had their own way all their lives. But he is a bit 
ruffled at the incident of the cartridges, fond though he is 
of his small neighbour. The others had been too far off to 
hear the wee laird’s tirade, all except the young chartered 
accountant, who had had the audacity to smile. 

The big laird blew out his cheeks as he regarded the 
latter arranging some sods in his butt. ‘‘ Dashed young 
pup!” he grunted. Then he heaved himself to his feet 
as a single shot came from the extreme right. The beat 
had begun, and an indefinable feeling of excitement crept 
over him, a feeling which anyone who has taken part in 
a moorland drive will understand. The air is nearly still, 
with the lightest breeze blowing, there is no sound save 
the call of a distant carter or the bleat of an errant lamb. 
But at any moment the air in front of you may be full of 
hurrying grouse or blackgame, hurtling themselves apparently 
straight at your head. The bloom is fading from the heather, 
but there is still a purple tinge over the moors, while the 
brackens are beginning to fleck themselves with touches of 
burnt sienna. A few light clouds temper the sunshine, you 
breathe great draughts of the purest air and it is good to 
be alive. But, as we have already stated, the beat has begun 
and there is no more time for rhapsody. 

In ones and twos the birds are coming over the guns 
below and to the right of our big friend in No. 4 stand. 
Many are grey hens, but the wee laird, next gun but one, 
helps himself to a beautiful right and left of blackcock 
high up and in front. Then comes a shot from the other 
flank, followed by two more, as a small pack of grouse 
Sweeps over the two guns on the left. A single blackcock 
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sails over the chartered accountant and falls to the second 
barrel; then a bird comes along high over the big laird, 
but he shakes his head mournfully and lets the grey hen go. 
There is a pause in the shooting and a flag some three hundred 
yards away shows that the beaters are drawing near. Then 
a small pack of birds glide swiftly up to the line of guns, 
dipping up and down just above the tops of the bracken 
fronds. The leader is a grey hen, but the chartered 
accountant, misguided youth, slays her in front and then 
misses an easy blackcock with his second barrel. It is too 
much for the big laird, who shakes his fist at the other in 
fury. The fury is not appeased by the sudden appearance 
of a blackcock, which whizzes past his head like a football 
and his two hasty shots are clean misses. It is sickening, 
maddening—everyone else has been shooting and _ hitting 
and the beat is nearly over. 

Ah! here’s a chance at last! Half a dozen grouse rise 
in front of the highest beater and with them a single blackcock. 
The grouse fly towards the left-hand gun, but the blackcock 
flying low, takes a line between the big laird and the chartered 
accountant. The guns are some seventy yards apart and 
this bird’s course would take it across the line joining the 
butts at a point fifty yards from the big laird. His quick 
eye takes in the situation in a flash. If he kills the bird 
fifteen yards in front of the line, it should be a safe enough 
shot. He sees also that the attention of the chartered 
accountant is absorbed by the grouse on the left and that 
only his back is visible. It is a long shot, over fifty yards, 
but, taking a last glance at the chartered accountant’s back, 
he holds well forward and a fine old blackcock crashes into 
the heather, not fifteen yards, nor yet ten, but a bare three 
yards in front of the line. 

The outcome might have been expected, but it was none 
the less perturbing, for out from his butt sprang the chartered 
accountant, clasping himself round the thighs. ‘I’m shot,” 
he yelled. “Ow! Ouch! DPmshot! Golly, how it hurts,” 
and he danced about clutching his hams. The beaters were 
still some way off and another blackcock rose and made 
straight for No. 4 stand. The commotion ahead, however, 
caused the bird to sheer away from the guns and back he 
went over the heads of the gesticulating boys. The big 
laird met the situation in a big way. ‘‘ Get back to yer 
butt, ye caterwauling poultry shooter! Get back, will ye! 
Shot are ye? Shot? Ye’ll being saying next that I shot 
ye!” And that was the end of a beat that had not lacked 
incident. 
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The chartered accountant came down the hill and found 
the big laird standing over the corpse of the last blackcock. 
“Three yards from the line of butts,” said he, stroking his 
chin, “‘ must have been eight yards when hit—man ! it could 
not have been my shot that hit you; it’s mathematically 
impossible.” ‘‘ How,” said the other furiously, “do you 
account for a row of pellets down the back of my right leg ? 
It might have been my eyes.” The deputy commissioner 
arrived at this tense moment. ‘“ Left edge of the pattern,” 
he observed soothingly, ‘and the bird got the right edge. 
It was that elusive bittock that did it.” 

The big laird patted the wounded hero on the shoulder, 
slipped an arm through his and led him up the hill. Milligan’s 
dog was feathering eagerly about, and presently it stopped, 
pushed its nose into the heather and emerged with a bird 
in its mouth. It was the grey hen. “‘ There you are, my 
boy,” and the big man gave a hoarse chuckle. The young 
fellow gave a gasp of incredulity, but he took the bird, and 
the pair, arm in arm, turned downhill and joined the other 
guns. ‘“* We'll let you off the ten bob fine for the Infirmary 
this time,” said the big laird affably. ‘‘ And that’s all the 
apology you are likely to get,” scoffed the wee laird, “so 
make the most of it.”” The big laird was not allowed to carry 
matters with so high a hand with the two older men, who 
chaffed him unmercifully, while his victim retired behind a 
knowe to salve his wounds. However, the appearance of 
two boy beaters with a luncheon basket brightened up 
matters, and although the chartered accountant found it 
more comfortable to recline on his left side, both of them 
partook of an entirely satisfactory lunch and finished by 
toasting each other in mountain dew. 

Talk during lunch veered from single-trigger guns to 
the breeding dance of the blackcock, from duck shooting 
on the Mancha Lake to the perilous marksmanship of a recently 
ennobled potentate, who seldom allowed a day to pass without 
peppering someone. The big laird, however, showed signs 
of restlessness, while the others discussed this last subject. 
Meanwhile, the bag had been laid out and was found to 
consist of 12 blackcock, 5 grouse, 6 partridges, 4 snipe and 
a few hares and rabbits and the one grey hen. Not the 
worst part of the day is lunch on a sun-bathed brae with a 
congenial company in reminiscent mood, and it was nearly 
forty minutes before they knocked out their pipes and rose 
to their feet. 

They beat a strip of larch plantation and got a cock 
pheasant, some pigeons and three woodcock. They walked 
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a likely bog of some dozen acres, and expended a quantity 
of ammunition for half a dozen snipe. Then, towards 
evening they spied a large number of blackcock in a very 
bare turnip field beyond the burn. Parallel and close to 
the burn ran a high stone dyke, and in silence they filed 
along it, keeping low their heads until they arrived opposite 
the turnip field, which sloped steeply up from the burn. 
The guns were spaced out as before along some three 
hundred yards of the dyke. The big laird put himself between 
the deputy commissioner and the wee laird, both of whom 
vowed to retaliate if he were to forget himself again. The 
beaters had a wide detour to make so as to get behind and 
above the birds, but Robertson had stayed back and had 
hidden himself at a vantage point well up the slope in rear 
of the line of guns. 

There is some time to wait, so the subaltern, who is on 
the right, very cautiously puts his eye to a chink in the 
dyke. ‘‘ What are those? Grey hens; yes, but there’s a 
blackcock !—and there’s another—and another—what a lot! 
And that’s the call of a partridge, surely.” It must be a 
popular place, for, with a swish of wings a covey of grouse 
alights from nowhere among the bare turnip roots. He 
looks to his left and sees Jim grinning at him with excite- 
ment, while the other guns have their eyes glued ecstatically 
to the wall. Five minutes—ten minutes pass, and mean- 
while he has opened and closed his gun a dozen times, felt 
repeatedly in his pockets for cartridges and got himself 
into a regular twitter of excitement. 

Then, high up on the moor above the turnips, he sees 
the heads of two beaters. Nothing happens for a minute; 
then a bird rises from the top of the field and flies over the 
centre guns. A grey hen with the westering sun full on her, 
and she passes in silence. Generation upon generation of 
her forbears have taken the same line of flight when dis- 
turbed on that side of the march, knowing full well that 
sanctuary awaits them beyond. But the time is out of 
joint; the unheard-of has happened; these enemies have 
become allies, ’tis bitterly unfair! Some twenty birds rise 
at the top of the field and swing diagonally over the march. 
One falls on the left, the big laird gets a brace, Jim gets one— 
no, two!—and half a dozen grey hens sweep past the 
subaltern, but the last bird is a blackcock, and he falls to 
the second barrel. A shot by Jim brings him round again 
and he finds the air full of birds in front of him. He gets a 
beautiful right and left out of the blue, both cocks, while 
everyone else is banging away. 
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A pause—what about the partridges? There they go, 
over the left, and leave three of their number behind. That 
is all, surely ; but a shout from the beaters draws his eyes 
to a cock pheasant rising high out of the turnips. Away 
up he swings, and having made his height, flies right down 
the line of the burn. The two nearest guns miss him clean. 
“They are all looking at his tail,” mutters the subaltern, 
and holding well forward he drops him dead in the burn 
sixty yards down. The beaters are now at the burn and 
the drive is over. It took some twenty minutes to gather 
the slain ; nor would this have been enough without Robert- 
son’s keen eyes behind the line. Jim, bubbling with 
enthusiasm, and the others hardly less elated, counted the 
bag. The last drive of the day resulted in 13 blackcock, 
2 grouse, 3 partridges, and one pheasant. 

Robertson came up to his master to say that the birds 
were away down the glen and that they might get more on 
the way home. “It would be a pity not to stop now, with 
the memory of that last ten minutes,” said the deputy 
commissioner, and all agreeing, they took out their cartridges 
and walked to where the morning’s bag had been left. It 
was not long before the day’s spoil was laid out on a grassy 
bank and counted: 25 blackcock, 1 grey hen, 10 partridges, 
7 grouse, 2 pheasants, 3 woodcock, 12 snipe, 3 hares, 11 
rabbits and 4 pigeons. 

“‘ Seventy-eight head and one of the nicest days I’ve ever 
had,” exclaimed the deputy commissioner; “ask me again 
next year, won’t you?” But the wee laird shook his head. 
“Tt’s not fair on the birds; that last drive was an awful 
shock to them; besides, I, for one, will have to let next 
year—and the year following.” The big laird put his hand 
on his neighbour’s shoulder. ‘“‘ We’re both in the same boat 
—I got my income tax demand to-day.” ‘Now you 
keepers,” he went on, “‘ no combination between the tenants.” 
“Very good, sir,” said Milligan, approvingly. ‘“ The burn 
makes a grand march,” said Robertson. 

F. R. H. 
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BIRDS IN THE KALAHARI DESERT 


ALTHOUGH one cannot say that the Kalahari teems with 
bird-life, and sometimes, except in the early morning, we 
neither saw nor heard a bird, to have seen 75 species in eleven 
days is not a bad record for any desert. Many of these I 
had not seen elsewhere in South Africa, and to see even one 
new bird is to a bird-lover well worth a long day in the sun. 
Generally speaking, birds meant the proximity of water, and 
as water was only found here and there bird-life for the most 
part was concentrated near the native kraals (in spite of the 
wholesale slaughter of birds by natives) or by the river pools, 

One of the fascinations of bird-watching is that you are 
always having surprises. For instance, in one of the driest, 
most desolate parts of the desert, as we approached the 
Makari-kari Salt Pans where no kraals or signs of water 
were to be found and the world seemed devoid of life, on a 
leafless bush alighted, as if for our special benediction, no 
less beautiful a thing than a swallow-tailed bee-eater. This 
lovely creature, bright-golden above and (as if that were not 
enough) painted besides with chestnut, black, yellow and 
cobalt-blue, is considered a rare bird, probably because, 
unlike other bee-eaters, he is a lover of waste and desolate 
places and is often seen, as in this instance, far away from 
water. The sight of him wasting his sweetness, but for our 
chance presence, on the desert air took our breath away. 
What could he find here to live upon? A little further on 
this was explained by finding some thorn-bushes with strongly 
scented blossoms alive with bees. 

An interesting little bird I saw hopping among the thorn- 
bushes surrounding a native cattle kraal was the green- 
backed bush-warbler, which in general appearance looks very 
like an English wren. In Natal this little bird is known as 
the ‘‘ bush-goat”’ because the note he utters might easily 
be mistaken for that of a lost kid. I did not hear him then, 
but later on in Rhodesia I heard his distressful voice and 
noted the deceptive note. 

Eagles we saw daily, especially the bateleur eagle whose 
short tail makes him easy to identify even at a great height. 
Often he flew low enough for us to see his red feet and bill. 
The reason why the bateleur eagle is so common is that the 
natives look upon him as a sacred bird and so never kill 
him. To see him tumbling headlong to the earth like a 
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bomb from an aeroplane is a sight to remember. From its 
habit of somersaulting in the air Le Vaillant, who has named 
so many South African birds, gave it the name of “ le bateleur ’ 
(mountebank). Another eagle we saw in the Mopani Forest 
was the crowned hawk-eagle—a great black eagle with crest 
erect, and conspicuously seated on top of a tall tree before 
he sailed away. This eagle kills monkeys, cats, lambs and 
even pigs and geese. Truly South Africa is a fortunate 
country in its numerous species of eagle, and in the Kalahari 
at least they are still fairly safe from the man with a gun. 

On the banks of the Nata River I had the delight of 
watching a pair of African hawk-eagles, conspicuous in their 
brownish-black and white plumage. The two birds sat 
together on top of a very tall tree, and then the female flew 
to a neighbouring tree and settled down in her nest, a rough 
structure of sticks placed in the fork of the tree and very 
high up. She watched me with her eagle eye, quite un- 
perturbed, weli knowing I could not reach her. 

There was much excitement when we saw perched on top 
of a great baobab an enormous black and brown eagle which 
I have been unable to identify. The bird sat beside her 
nest, and although the tree looked impossible to climb and 
the bark very slippery, up went two of the boys of our party 
to investigate, while I watched. One reached the nest and 
it seemed to me a marvellous feat of this schoolboy’s (I think 
he was hoping to find an egg for his collection), and not until 
he was about two yards from it did the agitated mother fly 
off. The boy shouted down to us: “ There is a young fluffy 
eagle in the nest and a half-eaten puff-adder and the feathers 
of a guinea-fowl and a lot of snake-bones.” The black- 
breasted harrier-eagle, which I often saw in Rhodesia, eats 
snakes, but its under parts are pure white, and this eagle 
had no white in its plumage. As the boy was climbing, he 
disturbed a pair of barn-owls which flew out from a hole in 
the tree so dark and deep that it was impossible for him to 
see what was there. 

Hornbills—the grey, the red-billed and the yellow-billed— 
were everywhere. I think Captain Priest is wrong in stating 
that the grey hornbill is not very common anywhere “ except 
along the Zambesi,” for I have seen and heard it often, not 
only in the Kalahari, but in the Mangwe District of Southern 
Rhodesia and in the Odzi country. What interested me most 
about this bird was its mating song which has apparently 
been rarely heard. Ayres stated that it had a sweet song 
like that of a thrush, and Stark and Sclater say that Ayres 
was probably mistaken in the matter. As I heard it, it was 
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certainly not like the song of a thrush, but I frequently heard 
the bird, sitting on top of a tree, and for twenty minutes at a 
time uttering a rapid succession of bell-like, tinkling notes, 
most musical notes, and all the time, like the bakbakiri shrike, 


with beak pointing heavenwards. The yellow-billed horn- | 
bill, too, had bell-like notes which he repeatedly uttered | 


during the day, but it was the rapidity and continuity of the 
grey hornbill’s song that was arresting, and his attitude. 
Generally, in flying, he utters a mournful wail, especially 
when pursued, as he so often is, by smaller mobbing birds, 
In the mornings at dawn we could hear the booming of the 
ground hornbills, but we never saw those grotesque creatures 
with the proud distinction of possessing eye-lashes. 

Hoopoes were common, not only the ordinary South 
African hoopoe, but the red-billed wood-hoopoes which fly 
in small flocks, and the rarer scimitar-bill. Besides the noisy 
red-billed hoopoes, which well deserve the name of either 
Kakelaars’ or monkey-birds,” other noisy birds flying 
in small flocks were the Jardine’s babblers and the white- 
crowned shrikes. The white-crowned shrikes are bigger 
than a thrush and have conspicuous brown and white plumage 
and large heads for their size. All the ornithologists agree on 
describing this bird as “very shy,” which strikes me as 
strange, for in Southern Rhodesia I watched a pair feeding 
on the ground once for fifteen minutes at a few yards distance 
and they completely ignored my presence. Another babbler 


we saw was the pied, which is white with brownish wings and | 


tail and red eyes. 

Often we heard the tapping of woodpeckers, but the only 
one we saw was the golden-tailed, which I had previously 
seen in Zululand; very handsome birds, olive green, much 


spotted with black, a tail tipped with gold and a crimson ) 


crown. All over South Africa doves are common. A new 
one to me was the Damara turtle dove which is very like the 
Cape turtle dove, but more delicately coloured and smaller. 
Of the starlings, the long-tailed glossy starlings were the most 
interesting, being one of the rarer of the glossy starlings. We 
saw them on the banks of the Nata River, beautiful birds 
with shining blue and violet and copper-coloured plumage, 
and tails measuring, according to the bird books, 74 inches, 
the whole bird being from 12 to 13 inches. The Nata River 
was indeed rich in bird-life. It was there we saw more than 
once the pearl-spotted owl, which is partly diurnal and an 
attractive little fellow. He would sit in the shade of a tree 
during the day and blink at us without flinching when we 
drew near. 
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Flocks of parrots we often saw and always of the same 
species—the Meyer’s parrots, the commonest species in South 
Africa. Small parties would fly screaming from tree to tree 
and then merge into the foliage. It is when you get a bird 
of brilliant plumage, such as a Meyer’s parrot, which is brown 
and yellow and blue, with orange-red eyes, that you realize 
how full of colour a tree flickering with bright sunshine is, 
for the bird becomes identified with its environment and only a 
keen eye can discover its whereabouts. 

Wading in the water there were a few herons and egrets, 
but not many. The little three-banded plovers were common, 
and once a pair of water-dikkops attracted our eyes, but the 
most interesting of the water-loving birds was the blacksmith 
plover, which would fly up and down the river two or three 
times a day uttering the loud notes from which it derives its 
name, the metallic cry being extraordinarily like the blow of a 
blacksmith’s hammer. Sometimes we saw a pair on the 
ground feeding, but always in the neighbourhood of water. 
This handsome black and white bird does not come as far 
south as the Cape and has seldom been found south of the 
Orange River. In the Kalahari he was fairly common and 
quite often, too, we saw the crowned lapwing, both birds 
being about the same size. 

Bustards we often disturbed as we drove along. We saw 
the gom-pauw and the white-quilled and the red-crested 
knorhaan, and I rejoiced to think these handsome birds, 
which in other parts of South Africa are becoming more and 
more rare, were safe in this desert from the greed of man, 
and many a covey of hamagua partridges did we disturb, as 
well as guinea-fowl. 

Flocks of waxbills were common, both the blue-breasted 
and ruddy-breasted. There was one lovely species I often 
saw among the thorn-bushes with a rose-pink breast. I found 
it was named the “ Jameson’s ruddy waxbill”’ after Dr. 
Jameson. These birds were first met with by the Jameson 
expedition to Matabeleland in 1881. But to call it a “ruddy ”’ 
waxbill is a misnomer. Why not the “ pink-breasted ” ? 
We saw the European and the purple rollers in all their 
glory. Professor Schwartz says the European roller or “ blue 
jay,” as it is called in South Africa, is “ the most beautiful 
of all South African birds.” Certainly nothing could surpass 
the heavenly blue of a blue jay’s wings flashing in the sunlight, 
but when a statement like that is made one immediately 
thinks of the beauty of the louries, the sunbirds, the Narina 
trogon, the kingfishers, the bee-eaters, the paradise flycatcher, 
some of the shrikes, the golden oriole, the egrets, and one 
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comes to the conclusion that amid such an embarras de 
richesses fair comparisons are impossible. We saw a pair of 
purple rollers nesting in a hole in a tree. It was interesting 
to see the male bird bringing food to the female, and then 
to see nothing but her head protruding. 

I was hoping I might see the communal nest of the social 
weaver birds which I have only seen once from the train, 
I did not see it, but I had the good fortune to see the com- 
munal nest of the buffalo weavers and the birds themselves, 
The buffalo weaver is the largest of the weavers. It is 
black with some white on the wings and has a conspicuous 
red bill and reddish legs. It gets its name because it was 
found by both Sir Andrew Smith and Dr. Livingstone following 
the buffalo to feed on the ticks and other parasites on that 
animal’s skin. We often saw their large nests in the Kalahari, 
and then, during one of our frequent hold-ups near a native 
kraal, we were able to watch these large noisy birds flying 
in and out, several pairs inhabiting the one nest, which is 
made of sticks and twigs. The beautiful little red-headed 
weaver finch, which builds a hanging nest of thin twigs at 
the tip of a branch, was another of the weavers we occasionally 
saw. 
Of barbets, the pied and the crested Le Vaillant barbet 
we saw and heard. Occasionally we would surprise a family 
of ostriches dusting themselves in the road but, like ghosts, 
they would vanish out of sight in the twinkling of an eye. 
Their speed was unbelievable. And gone alas! too quickly 
were the two crowned cranes we saw but once. 

It was on our return journey on the border of the desert, 
at a cattle kraal, that we saw the black and crimson shrike. | 
It is black with its entire under surface of a brilliant crimson— 

a bird to be seen once and never forgotten, and for all its ) 
loveliness it did not seem shy but let me fill my eyes with 
its beauty, so intent it was in its search for insects on the 
sandy soil. 

And so we bade farewell to the birds of the desert, having 


seen on that last day buffalo weavers, pied babblers, and a | 


black and crimson shrike, for which I went to sleep with a | 
glow of gratitude for the good things such days in Africa bring. 


MADELINE ALSTON. 
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CORRESPONDENCE SECTION 


FIELD-MARSHAL LORD PLUMER. 


To the Editor of The National Review. 


Dear Sir,—I am sure you will be glad to have a slight 
inaccuracy pointed out in your August number under the 
Episodes for the Month. You have included a paragraph 
on the late Lord Plumer, in which you state that it was only 
in 1915 that he went out to the Front, when Sir Horace 
Smith Dorrien was ordered to relinquish command of the 
Fifth Corps. 

This is not strictly accurate, as Lord Plumer went out to 
command the Fifth Corps in January, 1915, although it only 
consisted of the 27th Division, the 28th being on its way 
from India. 

From the Second Battle of Ypres (April, 1915) the Fifth 
Corps received various reinforcements forming a unit, which 
was known as “‘ Plumer’s Force,” and it was only towards the 
end of the Battle that Lord Plumer was given command of the 
Second Army. He actually took over command from Sir 
Horace in May, 1915. 

As one who was fortunate enough to be associated with 
the Field-Marshal throughout the whole of the War in one 
capacity or other I hope you will forgive me for pointing 
this out.—Yours faithfully, 

M. B. Heywoop. 
53, Grey Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
August 11, 1932. 


THE LATE HUGH GUNN 


To the Editor of The National Review. 


Sir,—The late Hugh Gunn, whose death at a comparatively 
early age left his widow and four young children without 
means, was a well-known educationalist, who rendered 
eminent service not only in South Africa, but also in Western 
Australia, and in England during the War. 

After a brilliant career at school and at the Universities 
of Aberdeen and Edinburgh, he went to South Africa at the 
time of the South African War to organise education in the 
refugee camps. His success was marked, and in 1902 he 
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became Director of Education and Member of the Legislative 
Council of the Orange River Colony, and held the post until 
1910. While there, he re-organised the educational system 
of that Colony, and took a leading part in all matters con- 
nected with education. 

Afterwards, at the invitation of the Government of 
Western Australia, he proceeded to that country to advise 
and organise the University which was being founded at 
Perth. 

During the War he served in the Army and in the Ministries 
of Munitions, Pensions and Labour, as liaison officer. 

Mr. Gunn was well known in London through his con- 
nection with the Royal Empire Society and its various Com- 
mittees, and many interesting books have issued from his 

en. 
A fund is being raised to assist the children of this good 
servant of the Empire to obtain an adequate education. 
Donations may be sent to me. 
Yours, etc., 
SELBORNE. 


Blackmoor, 
Liss, Hants. August 18, 1932. 


SOUTHERN ORIGINS OF HIGHLAND CLANS. 


To the Editor ot The National Review. 


Srr,—My attention has just been called to the article 
by Mr. George Eyre Todd on the above subject in your issue 
for June last, and as statements by such a writer are apt to be 
accepted without question, it seems desirable, in the interest 
of historical accuracy, to correct one or two errors into which 
he has fallen. In his references to the Stewarts of Appin, he 
says: (1) that the two Stewart brothers who married the 
heiresses of the last MacDougall Lord of Lorne, ‘“ made 
an arrangement whereby the one retained the whole estate 
of Innermeath, and the other the whole of Lorne.” With all 
respect to Mr. Eyre Todd, this is quite wrong. ‘The elder 
brother, Sir John Stewart, inherited his father’s lands of 
Innermeath (now Invermay) in Perthshire and Durrisdeir 
in Dumfriesshire, and married Isabel, the younger MacDougall 
co-heiress of Lorne, while his younger brother, Sir Robert, 
who, so far as is known, had no patrimonial lands, married 
Janet, the elder co-heiress. Subsequently, Sir John seems 
to have been inspired by the idea of consolidating the old 
Lordship of Lorne in the hands of his wife and himself, and 
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to that end entered into a bargain with his brother Robert 
and his wife, whereby they agreed to surrender their share 
of Lorne in exchange for the Stewart lands of Durrisdeir. 
Mr. Eyre Todd has clearly mistaken Durrisdeir for Inner- 
meath, which, along with Lorne, remained with Sir John 
Stewart and his successors for several generations. 

(2) Mr. Eyre Todd goes on to say that “the House of 
Lorne again ended in two heiresses. Both of the sisters had 
married Campbells, and so carried the lands of Lorne into 
that family.” Incidentally, it may be said that there were 
three, and not only two, Stewart heiresses at that time, and 
that all three married Campbells—Glenureby, Argyll and Ottar, 
not at all a bad haul for the wide-sweeping Campbell net 
even in those days! But the material point is that the lands 
of Lorne did not come to the Campbells through these 
marriages at all. It is true that they did come to the Camp- 
bells later, but only through a nefarious bargain with an 
uncle of the heiresses, who had usurped the lands of Inner- 
meath and also pretended to the Lordship of Lorne, which the 
Campbells coveted. But that is outside the scope of these 
remarks. The real position is that, on their marriage, Sir 
John Stewart, the last de facto Stewart Lord of Lorne, provided 
for his daughters out of his lands in Clackmannan, and, with 
the exception of some small property in Lorne to his eldest 
daughter on her marriage to Campbell of Glenureby, left all 
Lorne and Innermeath to the heirs male of his own body, 
whom failing to his brothers and cousins, and, only after them, 
to his heirs general. It is thus very clear that Sir John meant 
Lorne and Innermeath to pass unimpaired to his own heirs 
male. Perhaps he had already sensed the greed and aggres- 
siveness of his sons-in-law, which were destined to wreck his 
intentions ! 

This brings us to the third, and, in a sense, the most 
serious of Mr. Eyre Todd’s errors. He says that “it was 
only by an armed effort that Ewen, a natural son of the last 
Stewart lord, managed to secure Appin, and hand on that 
district to his descendants, the Appin Stewarts.” Incidentally 
again it may be observed that the name of the Appin ancestor 
was Dugald, not Ewen, but that is less important than the 
suggestion that Appin is an illegitimate branch of the House 
of Stewart. It has never been disputed that the original 
status of Dugald Stewart was that of natural son of Sir John 
Stewart of Lorne by a daughter of MacLaren of Ardveich in 
Balquhidder. But Mr. Eyre Todd must have overlooked the 
fact that Dugald was legitimated, according to Scots law, 
by the subsequent marriage of his parents. After providing 
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for his three daughters, Sir John decided to legitimize his son 
by marrying the mother, in order that his lands and honours 
should pass to his own flesh and blood. During the marriage 
ceremony at the Castle of Dunstafinage, Sir John was murdered 
by a bastard MacDougall, but he lived long enough to complete 
the ceremony, thereby legitimizing his son. This was long 
denied by those so vitally concerned to prevent legitimation 
—the brothers and sons-in-law of the murdered man, but the 
fact has now been admitted by the late Lord Archibald 
Campbell himself, in his ‘‘ Records of Argyll.” The truth 
was known in Edinburgh, but the King was a child of three 
years old, and Argyll was ‘“‘ Justice General ”’ and too powerful 
to be called to account, and, as Mr. Eyre Todd says, all that 
Dugald Stewart managed to retain of his father’s vast estates 
was Upper Lorn, or Appin. But that the stigma of illegiti- 
macy had been removed from him and his descendants is 
clear from, inter alia, a Charter by King James V in favour of 
Dugald’s son and successor Alan, in which the King styles 
him dilectus consanguineus noster ’’—our dear kinsman— 
an honour quite incompatible with illegitimacy, and by the 
fact that in a grant of arms by Lyon King of Arms in favour of 
Charles Stewart of Ardsheal, then Chief of Appin (1800) 
Dugald Stewart is styled ‘‘ only son of the last Lord Lorn,” 
in virtue of which, Lyon King granted to his descendant the 
undifferenced coat of arms of his ancestors, the Lords of Lorne, 
viz., quarterly Ist and 4th, the fesse chequy of Stewart, 
2nd and 3rd the Galley of Lorne.—I am, etc., 
J. K. Stewart, Hon. Secretary, 

The Stewart Society. 

Inchmahome, Longniddry, East Lothian. 
August 10, 1932. 


Mr. George Eyre-Todd, to whom the Editor showed Mr. Stewart’s letter, writes from 
Auchenlarich, By Balloch, Dumbartonshire :— 

I am very glad that my article on the Origins of the Highland Clans has given 
Mr. J. K. Stewart an opportunity to expiscate in detail the descent of the Stewarts 
of Appin. This has always been a somewhat obscure and disputed subject, and for 
that reason, I suppose, was not dealt with in Mr. Stewart’s own book, The Story 
of the Stewarts. It was, of course, much too lengthy and complicated to be included 
in my article in The National Review. The main part of my own information was 
got, many years ago, from the Chief of the Appin Stewarts himself, but the 
researches of Mr. J. K. Stewart have ascertained many interesting details since 
then. The facts remain substantially as stated briefly in my article—that the 
Lordship of the Lorn was consolidated, or kept intact, under one Stewart owner, 
by means of an excambion, and that the lands passed into Campbell hands through 
marriages with Stewart heiresses—they would not have done so without these 
marriages. The matter of the legitimacy of Ewen or Dugald Stewart, the ancestor 
of the House of Appin, calls for no dispute. There is no question that he was born 
out of wedlock, and his subsequent legitimating by the marriage of his parents does 
not alter that fact in nature, though it does alter it ip Scots law, and nowadays in 
English law as well. I am much obliged to Mr. Stewart for his interesting letter, 
and would like to take the opportunity of suggesting the issue of a new extended 
edition of his very valuable book. 
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LAWN TENNIS NOTES 


TuE Davis Cup has not changed hands this year, and France 
is to be congratulated on possessing a trio whose team spirit 
and patriotism inspire them to rise to great heights. M. Jean 
Borotra’s performance was wonderful. When one realises 
that he is years older than his two opponents, Messrs. Allison 
and Vines, and that he was persuaded at the last moment, 
against his better judgment, to take up the cudgels on behalf 
of France, this was a great feat. Each year her challengers 
feel and hope that the French cannot continue their run of 
success in defending the trophy, and each challenge round 
shows of what fighting qualities the French players are made. 
The U.S.A. team came very near to lifting the cup this year, 
and if the luck had been more evenly distributed they would 
almost certainly have done so. As it turned out, the crucial 
stage was the end of the match between Allison and Borotra, 
and all are agreed that Allison was a very unlucky loser. He 
had as many as four match points, the last one of which he, 
and probably many others, thought he had won on a double 
fault of Borotra’s. The linesman however gave the French- 
man the benefit of the doubt, and thus reprieved he forged 
ahead to victory. In the excitement of the moment it is not 
surprising that “ feelings” ran high, and Allison’s partizans 
were quite convinced that he had won the match. ‘The lines- 
man and umpire were equally certain that the service was 
good. Noone would suggest that the French are not perfectly 
capable of staging the challenge round of the Davis Cup 
competition, or that their linesmen and umpires are not 
competent “‘ arbitres’’ ; but many people are of the opinion 
that neutral officials would give the contestants less cause for 
harping on possible wrong decisions and would thus help to 
keep this most sporting of all amateur competitions on amic- 
able and friendly grounds. It should not be too difficult to 
raise a squad of linesmen belonging to disinterested nations, 
for tennis enthusiasts of every nationality will always flock 
to see a Davis Cup tie, and would be only too willing to offer 
their services. Another proposal for the improvement of the 
competition, which in the past few years has become almost 
unwieldy in size, comes from Mr. H. A. Sabelli, the Secretary 
of the British L.T.A. He suggests that there should be an 
eliminating competition for the weaker nations, and those who 
survived to the semi-final should be eligible for the Davis Cup 
contest the following year. 
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I have recently come across an old friend who hails from a 
part of the country where, owing to geographical conditions 
and sparseness of population, lawn tennis is neither rightly 
organised nor rightly developed, and while one is accustomed 
to read the observations and criticisms of the man in the 
street, it is novel and refreshing to hear them from one who 
may be termed the man in the country. He observed that 
until recently, in tennis as in all other games, it was necessary 
to be the master of a variety of strokes to obtain high experi- 
ence, whereas during the past years there has been a tendency 
on the part of world champions to rely largely for their 
success in one weapon, namely, the service of the so-called 
cannon-ball type. Not only was this blunting of the fine court 
craft that used to prevail in the days of, shall we say, the 
Dohertys, but in addition there was the risk of the game losing 
its popularity as a spectacle for the many thousands of people 
who are sporting enthusiasts. Those who saw the final of the 
men’s singles at Wimbledon this year will appreciate this point 
when they consider the very low percentage of Vines’ services 
that were returned by Austin even into court. The only way 
to alter this, my friend suggests, was to devise some scheme 
whereby the present advantage to the server was by some 
means curtailed, and in this direction he puts forward a novel 
proposal. The present service line is, as all are aware, 21 feet 
from the net, and an overhead server of average height serving 
a fast ordinary straight forward service has about eight feet in 
front of the service line at his disposal, the remainder of 
the distance to the net being inaccessible for a fast service. 
My friend suggests that the existing service line should be 
abolished, and instead two lines to be marked across the court 
eight feet apart, the nearer to the base line to be six feet from 
it, to be termed the service court. This would mean that the 
service would have to be put at least five feet farther than at 
present, and it would correspondingly give the receiver longer 
time to judge the flight. It must be obvious that the farther 
the service has to be put, the less of a cannon-ball it becomes, 
and this plan would thus tend to convert what is now more or 
less of a smash from the base line, into a glorified forehand 
drive. The new service would probably be easier to be placed 
within its allotted limits and therefore one service only should 
be allowed. The suggestion certainly struck me as novel and 
might possibly be worth the consideration of the powers 
that be. 

KATHLEEN GODFREE. 


A RAIN GUIDE FORK THE BRITISH ISLANDS 
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EXPLANATION.—Ihe two upper curves represent the “expectations of 
rain”—not necessarily the “rain amounts’”’—for Valentia in the S.W. of 
Ireland and for London; these two places have been selected as being 
fairly typical of British rainfall. In all three curves black shaded areas 
show the times about which rain is most expected. The lower curve gives 
an estimate of the varying number of places in Great Britain and Ireland 
where rain will be recorded. It should be used as additional evidence in 
conjunction with the curves shown above; stippled shading in this curve 
shows when rain is least expected. The diagram will usually prove to be a 
useful guide for selecting wet and dry periods of days in advance, but it 
is not intended to be used as a reliable day-to-day forecast. The day 
referred to is the 24 hours 8 a.m. to 8 a.m. The term “rain” includes 
precipitation of all sorts. 


The indications at present are :— 


(a) That, considering the British Islands as a whole, 
the total rain amount recorded during the coming 
three months will be above the seasonal average. 


(6) That during September there will be a decided excess 
of rain in the West of the Kingdom, but that this 
expected excess will not extend further East than 
the Meridian of the Isle of Wight. 


(c) That—although October is normally a wet month— 
most of the British Isles will experience even more 
rain than usual during that month. 


(d) That the West of Ireland will have less rain than usual 
during November. 


(e) That in the S.E. of England September will, on the 
whole, be an unseasonably warm month. 
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WEATHER Nores FOR SEPTEMBER. 


The sequence of weather changes during September in 
the S.E. of England is expected to be somewhat as follows, 
but the exact dates given can only be regarded as 
approximate :— 

September 1 to 6.—A changeable period. Becoming warm 
and, at times, sultry after the first day with prolonged sunny 
intervals. Thunder showers locally about September 4 and 5, 


September 7 to 22.—A fair period on the whole in the S.E. 
of England. Some general increase of cloud. A_ short 
shower likely about September 10 or 11. Strong 8.W. winds 
in the middle of the month; the squally winds continuing 
three or four days ; otherwise fair or fine. 


September 23 to 30.—Less settled conditions setting in 
with the Equinox. Valley fogs at the beginning of this 
period. Recurring rains setting in and conditions becoming 
more unsettled as the period advances. Thunder and a con- 
siderable fall of rain likely near the end of the month. 


DUNBOYNE. 17.viii.31. 
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BOOKS, NEW AND OLD 


THE OLD WIVES’ TALE 


OF all the reputable writers of our day, none has left, or is 
likely to leave behind him, a more immense accumulation 
than Arnold Bennett—an accumulation which will, in the 
main, become lifeless with the age that it so brightly reflects ; 
and who will then be brave enough to delve in the thick dust 
for the less perishable jewels of his fancy? It is not our 
affair, perhaps; and it may seem ghoulish thus to foresee 
the havoc time will wreak upon the voluminous and lively 
work of this assiduous craftsman; but it is fear, not malice, 
that prompts these reflections. It would be a real mis- 
fortune for the reputation, not only of the author, but of our 
literary generation and of the English novel, were The Old 
Wives’ Tale to be buried under the potsherds of the Five Towns 
and the perished baubles of contemporary Babylons. How 
much of Arnold Bennett’s work will live we may leave to 
be settled by posterity, but judging by the standard of novels 
that have survived from other ages, I, for one, have no doubt 
at all that The Old Wives’ Tale ought to live. It is an im- 
pressive book, and the more closely one comes to know it, 
the more firmly fixed becomes the impression of its high 
poetic quality. No other novel of his, except the first of 
the “‘Clayhanger”’ trilogy, approaches it, and Clayhanger, 
which followed it closely, does not equal it. His diary has 
told us of the novel’s origin—a chance meeting in a Paris 
restaurant—but it did not need his diary to tell us that upon 
this work the author concentrated all the best of his talent, 
all the force of his early maturity, and all the power of his 
imagination, refining his material as it was never again 
refined, pressing the irrelevant out of his emotions, eliminating 
the ephemeral, and moulding the residue into one of those 
harmonious structures of art, the effect of which on the 
beholder no single word can express. To speak of unity, 
greatness, inevitability, significance, is only to approximate : 
the thing meant is an indissoluble combination of form and 
value, both of which, being spiritual things, can only be 
reinterpreted by other forms, by poetry, that is, and by 
admiration, which is inarticulate poetry. The content of 
the Old Wives’ Tale is of this kind: it has the plan, the 
proportions, the upward sweep, and that internal rhythm— 
the supreme mystery of art—whose presence lifts the work, 
whatsoever it be, across the gulf that separates the great 
from the well done. 
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To use the epithets “great” and “noble” about an 
imaginary history of a provincial shopkeeping family requires 
some justification, though the obvious misunderstanding 
which would deny the possibility of greatness with a draper’s 
wife and daughters for a theme need not trouble us. It is 
the business of art to disclose the spiritual thing wherever 
it may be lurking. Arnold Bennett caught it in the lives 
and deaths of Mrs. Baines, a draper’s wife, of St. Luke’s 
Square, Bursley, Staffordshire, and of her daughters Constance 
and Sophia. He found it, moreover—for such was the 
peculiarity of his vision—dressed up in an extraordinary 
amount of seemingly petty details, of meals, domestic servants, 
clothes, window-tickets, shop signs, small domestic reactions, 
pet dogs, furniture, coughs, colds and general small talk 
which are not at all in the heroic line. Speaking commercially, 
these petty details were peculiarly Arnold Bennett’s “ line ” ; 
he dealt in them lavishly because his observation, abnormally 
engrossed by the infinite variety and constant change of 
external appearances, supplied them still more lavishly. His 
roving eye, his insatiable interest in little things and his never 
lost capacity for wonder formed his method, and a great 
deal of his work depends upon nothing but the attraction of 
this method. But in The Old Wives’ Tale this method was 
put into its proper place, that of a process to be regulated 
by something higher and more important, namely an 
imaginative conception. The excellence of The Old Wives’ 
Tale as a work of art lies in many things, not least in its lively 
presentation and felicitous detail; but its greatness lies in 
this—that a poetic idea pervades and controls its structure, 
giving to the whole a meaning and a nobility that is not in 
the parts. As a work of art it is not faultless ; as literature 
it is seldom eloquent ; yet it has in it an atom of that radio- 
active principle that gives a work of art universality and 
spiritual life. Not more than an atom, for Mr. Bennett is 
not a poet. He did not—it is clear—rise to the height of 
his own idea, for it was the idea of a tragic or epic poet; 
but his loyalty to a bare glimpse of a high thing, to some 
inexpressible vision of the inexorable rhythm of human 
life and the strength of human character, will preserve what 
might merely have been an English anecdote as a permanent 
piece of European art. 

The poetic idea informing The Old Wives’ Tale is two-fold: 
one element is the onward march of life over the bodies, 
hopes and prejudices of individuals, and the other is the 
strength of human character. Of these the second, being 
positive, is by far the more important, but it is the first 
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that Arnold Bennett is here chiefly engaged, with extra- 
ordinary skill, in representing. It gives the significance to 
his detail and, at certain junctures, warms his rather 
pedestrian prose to an almost eloquent passion, such as the 
final paragraph of Book I: 


“Old houses, in the course of their history, see sad sights, and 
never forget them! And ever since, in the solemn physiognomy of 
the triple house of John Baines at the corner of St. Luke’s Square 
and King Street, have remained the traces of the sight it saw on the 
morning of the afternoon when Mr. and Mrs. Povey returned from 
their honeymoon—the sight of Mrs. Baines getting into the wag- 
gonette for Axe; Mrs. Baines, encumbered with trunks and 
parcels, leaving the scene of her struggles and her defeat, whither 
she had once come as slim as a wand, to return stout and heavy, and 
heavy-hearted, to her childhood ; content to live with her grandiose 
sister until such time as she should be ready for burial! The grimy 
and impassive old house perhaps heard her heart saying: ‘ Only 
yesterday they were little girls, ever so tiny, and now —.’ The driving- 
off of a waggonette can be a dreadful thing.” 


“There is a sincere emotion in this passage which marks 
the culmination of Mrs. Baines’s defeat at the hands of youth, 
the last of several which she has sustained since she is first 
presented to us as the firmly set and dominant mistress of a 
hitherto docile household. The inexorable law of growth 
and decay, since the day when Sophia refused to find a career 
in the shop and, still worse, closed her unruly mouth against 
the maternal castor-oil, has worked the downfall of this 
masterful woman and banished her from the house she ruled 
to end her days without dominion, as “ One of the august 
army of relicts,” with her older and still more august widowed 
sister. She bears in her heart, as Mr. Bennett shows her to 
us, the scars of “the horrible Chinese cruelty of youth,” 
inflicted chiefly by the fierce and rebellious Sophia, yet no 
less surely by the quieter and more sympathetic Constance, 
who was propelled by the eternal process to marry the 
undistinguished but valuable assistant, Mr. Povey, and 
oust her mother from the sacred and symbolic bedchamber 
of her ancestors. Constance herself is but dimly aware, in 
the flush of her bridal happiness, that her glories, in their 
turn, will be swept as flotsam down the stream of life. As 
she lies for the first time in the big bed, with its heavy dignity 
of ornament, she feels a sense of sacrilege and trespass. She 
remembers how vast it had seemed to her when once, as an 
infant, she had lain in it beside her mother: 


“ Now it was just a bed—so she had to tell herself—like any other 
bed. The tiny child that, safely touching its mother, had slept in 
the vast expanse, seemed to her now a pathetic little thing ; its image 
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made her feel melancholy. And her mind dwelt on sad events: the 
death of her father, the flight of darling Sophia ; the immense grief, 
and the exile, of her mother. She estdemed that she knew what life 
was, and that it was grim. And she sighed. But the sigh was an 
affectation, meant partly to convince herself that she was grown-up, 
and partly to keep her in countenance in the intimidating bed. This 
melancholy was factitious, was less than transient foam on the deep 
sea of her joy. Death and sorrow and sin were dim shapes to her; 
the ruthless egoism of happiness blew them away with a puff, and their 
wistful faces vanished. To see her there in the bed, framed in mahogany 
and tassels, lying on her side, with her young glowing cheeks, and the 
honest but artless gaze, and the rich curve of her hip lifting the 
counterpane, one would have said that she had never heard of aught 
but love.” 

This radiant and self-possessed young woman, and her 
lovely sister Sophia, who, once roguishly masquerading in 
her mother’s crinoline, had stood for the ‘‘ desire of all the 
world,” are reduced in the course of the book with infinitely 
skilful gradations to two old wives, troubled with infirmities 
and pert young servants, unimportant inhabitants of the 
same, though an outwardly changed, Bursley, clinging to 
one another with a stifled mutual resentment in their hearts, 
awaiting the stroke of death and, when it comes, passing 
away like useless lumber, as though all their triumphs and 
experiences, their endurances and their achievements, had 
been of no account at all. Constance had been a good wife, 
a capable manager, and a doting mother; she had helped 
her husband to bring new life and vigour into an old-fashioned 
business ; she had seen him ruin his health and die through 
devotion to a cause ; she had sold her shop and felt the pangs 
of a son’s neglect ; and when she died, game to the last, 
from having hobbled out to record a hopeless vote against 
the march of civic progress, her friends “ in their sympathetic 
grief tried to picture to themselves all that she had been 
through in her life. ... But they did not succeed. No 
one but Constance could realise all that Constance had been 
through.”” Nobody realised what Constance Baines had 
meant in the history of the world ; still less did they realise 
what Sophia had meant. Not even Constance, who had 
welcomed her back after long years to her Bursley home and 
with her had intimately declined, realised that. All that 
she had felt, as she contemplated Sophias’ worn-out body, 
upon its death-bed, was an immense pity for the brilliant 
creature whose life, it seemed to her, had been a sterile failure. 
Sophia had wilfully and deceitfully eloped with a commercial 
traveller, outraging every canon of Bursley decency ; she 
had lived thirty years in an immoral town called Paris; 
she had kept a boarding house; she had returned to her old 
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home and her sister proud and lonely, without husband, 
child or friends: 

“She was drenched, as she gazed at Sophia’s body, not by pity 
for herself, but by compassion for the immense disaster of her sister’s 
life. She perceived fully now for the first time the greatness of that 
disaster. Sophia’s charm and Sophia’s beauty—what profit had they 
been to their owner? She saw pictures of Sophia’s career, distorted 
and grotesque images formed in her untravelled mind from Sophia’s 
own rare and compressed recitals. What a career! A brief passion, 
and then nearly thirty years in a boarding-house! And Sophia had 
never had a child; she had never known either the joy or the pain 
of maternity. She had never even had a true home till, in all her 
sterile splendour, she came to Bursley. And she had ended—thus ! 
This was the piteous, ignominious end of Sophia’s wondrous gifts of 
body and soul. Hers had not been a life after all. And the reason ? 
It is strange how fate persists in justifying the harsh generalisations 
of puritan morals, of stern parents! Sophia had sinned. It was, 
therefore, inevitable that she should suffer.” 

How different has the reader’s own impression been, as 
he followed in Book III the account of Sophia’s life in Paris, 
told with a romantic vigour and a lift of emotion such as 
Arnold Bennett seldom achieves. From the early moment 
when she realises that the man with whom she had eloped 
in an irresistible blaze of passionate illusion, is a weak and 
dissolute fool, she appears to take on a heroic stature as she 
faces and dominates circumstance. Her story, too, marches 
with the rhythm of great historic events, the Franco-German 
War, the siege of Paris, the Commune; and her fight for 
health, subsistence and independence coincides, symbolically, 
as it appears, with the life struggle of a nation. Even the 
moment of her complete disillusionment appears tremendous, 
for it is linked with that terrible and graphic scene of human 
bestiality—the execution of a murderer at Auxerre—that she 
witnesses, lonely and loathing, from the hotel window. The 
day, three years later, when she drags her exhausted body 
by sheer force of will through dense crowds of sightseers 
to spy on the futile and ruined hedonist who is her husband 
coincides with the last féte of the Napoleonic Empire; on 
her recovery from illness, her first drive with her friend 
Chirac, the journalist, takes her to the Place de la Concorde, 
where, in the enthusiasm of a reported victory for French 
arms, the singing of the Marseillaise by a great singer from 
the box of a carriage whips a vast crowd to hysteria; her 
fierce capability is revealed and put to the test by the difficul- 
ties of housekeeping during the siege and the Commune, 
while the very symbol of the triumph gained by her moral 
instincts over her sensual impulses is the magnificent scene 
of her last farewell to Chirac as he prepares to mount in the 
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balloon from the gloomy courtyard of the Gare du Nord. 
It is true that this lyrical period in the life of Sophia Scales 
is short, and that we have to accept, with a sense of dismay 
if not of revolt, her decline into the successful proprietress 
of a solid and respectable pension ; but its effect is permanent. 
We cannot banish from our minds her appearance as a figure 
abreast of her time, dominating and heroic; she almost 
justifies her creator’s pronouncement that Gerald Scales 
“* had not ruined her, as a bad professor may ruin a fine voice, 
because her moral force immeasurably excluded his; he had 
unwillingly produced a masterpiece, but it was a tragic master- 
piece.” ‘Tragic masterpieces, however, do not commonly 
become capable landladies and die in comfortable obscurity 
in Bursley. So it was all an illusion, then—hers and ours? 
And Constance was justified in her pity, and Sophia had really 
nothing better to say for herself than what had passed 
through her mind when she stood alone in the jeweller’s 
upper room in Manchester, looking upon the corpse of a weary 
old man, thin, shrunk and pitiable, who had been her lover 
and her husband : 


“‘ Sophia then experienced a pure and primitive emotion uncoloured 
by any moral or religious quality. She was not sorry that Gerald had 
wasted his life, nor that he was a shame to his years and to her. The 
manner of his life was of no importance. What affected her was that 
he had once been young, and that he had grown old, and was now dead. 
That was all. Youth and vigour had come to that. Youth and vigour 
always came to that. Everything came to that. He had illtreated 
her ; he had abandoned her; he had been a devious rascal; but how 
trivial were such accusations against him! The whole of her huge 
and bitter grievance against him fell to pieces and crumbled. She 
saw him young, and proud, and strong, as for instance when he had 
kissed her lying on the bed in that London hotel—she forget the name— 
in 1866; and now he was old, and worn, and horrible, and dead. It 
was the riddle of life that was puzzling and killing her. By the corner 
of her eye, reflected in the mirror of a wardrobe near the bed, she 
glimpsed at a tall, forlorn woman, who had once been young and now 
was old; who had once exulted in abundant strength, and trodden 
proudly on the neck of circumstance, and now was old. He and she 
had once loved and burned and quarrelled in the glittering and scornful 
pride of youth. But time had worn them out. ‘ Yet a little while,’ 
she thought, ‘ and I shall be lying on a bed like that! And what shall 
I have lived for? What is the meaning of it?’ The riddle of life 
itself was killing her, and she seemed to drown in a sea of inexpressible 
sorrow.” 


If the answer to the riddle were only one of mournful 
assent, and this were the only element in Bennett’s poetic 
idea, we should have to regret that, for all the power with 
which he treats them, he could not pass beyond the tragic 
resentments and the pities which a materialistic view of life 
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must rouse in a sympathetic breast. It is undeniable that 
the whole structure of The Old Wives’ Tale seems to rest 
upon such a view and upon the emotions roused by observing 
that what is new and lovely grows old and ugly, that the 
masters of one generation are ruthlessly deposed by the 
leaders of the next and that the pride taken in every human 
work turns inevitably to contempt. It is not even the 
triumphant materialism of Lucretius, rejoicing in a liberation 
of the spirit from ignorant superstition, nor the proud 
materialism of Leopardi, defying Nature’s tyranny, nor the 
esthetic materialism of a scientist approving the perfect process 
of a general law ; it is simply the mixed pride and pity of an 
average human spectator—pride in the immense capacity 
of humanity for working social and material changes, pity 
for the revolts and disillusionments of those who no longer 
cause, but are forced to suffer, change. This very view of 
life, which presents it as an eternal flux whose purpose reason 
cannot descry, as a succession of causes and effects neatly 
related in the endless graph of the time-series, is now itself 
being thrown aside. The old symbolic figure of Time with 
his scythe is losing its terrors as we realise that what we 
feared as a process is simply a dimension. Certainly, it was 
a dramatic symbol, and with what resource it is used in The 
Old Wives’ Tale! Scene after scene of the novel gives it 
a specific form—the two school-girls mothering Mr. Povey 
and his toothache for the first time, their quarrel over Mr. 
Povey’s tooth, Sophia’s stubborn refusal of the castor-oil, 
the funeral of Mr. Baines under the awful superintendence 
of Aunt Harriet, the sudden outblaze of Mr. Povey’s manhood, 
the departure of Mrs. Baines, Constance in the big bed, 
Mr. Povey’s first cigar, the loss of Maggie the drudge and the 
arrival of Spot the terrier, Dick Povey on his boneshaker, 
the birth of Cyril, the death of Povey, and all the bloodless 
defeats and victories which mark the course of years upon 
the brows of Constance and Sophia. Yet the fact remains— 
it must be said again—that if this were all, it would not be 
enough. Freshness of incident, vigour of movement, vivacity 
of representation cannot by themselves raise this conflict 
of youth and age into a thing of ultimate value; like an 
ingenious set of variations by a master upon an unresolved 
musical phrase they will leave the mind, at the end, dis- 
satisfied. And, just as the final resolution gives a retrospec- 
tive meaning to a phrase of music, some cognate imaginative 
resolution is looked for in a novel. The resolution which 
Arnold Bennett gives, formally, to The Old Wives’ Tale 
illustrates completely the unsatisfactoriness of the flux idea 
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by itself. Constance’s thoughts upon her death-bed, as a 
philosophy, amount to little more than a self-complacent 
resignation. 


“Constance never pitied herself. She did not consider that Fate 
had treated her very badly. She was not very discontented with her- 
self. The invincible common sense of a sound nature prevented her, 
in her best moments, from feebly dissolving in self-pity. She had 
lived in honesty and kindliness for a fair number of years, and she 
had tasted triumphant hours. She was justly respected, she had a 
position, she had dignity, she was well off. She possessed, after all, 
a certain amount of quiet self-conceit. There existed nobody to 
whom she would ‘ knuckle down,’ or could be asked to ‘ knuckle down.’ 
True, she was old! So were thousands of other people in Bursley. 
She was in pain. So there were thousands of other people. With 
whom would she be willing to exchange lots? She had many dissatis- 
factions. But she rose superior to them. When she surveyed her 
life, and life in general, she would think, with a sort of tart but not 
sour cheerfulness: ‘ WELL, that is what life is!’” 

Life, that is, to all of us, as to that old woman, is just 
one little thing after another; we enjoy, we suffer, and we 
disappear—that is all there is to be said. And, as if to 
emphasise this dreary conclusion, the last paragraph of the 
book describes how Sophia’s aged poodle, on the day of 
Constance’s funeral, at first refused her food : 

“‘ She had been deranged in her habits that day ; she was conscious 
of neglect, due to events which passed her comprehension. And she 
did not like it. She was hurt, and her appetite was hurt. However, 
after a few minutes, she began to reconsider the matter. She glanced 
at the soup-plate, and, on the chance that it might after all contain 
something worth inspection, she awkwardly balanced herself on her 
old legs and went to it again.” 

So long as there is life there is appetite ; so long as there 
is appetite there is an object in living. This action of an 
infirm and smelly old dog, closing the splendours and sorrows 
of this long story of men and women, seem to bring it down 
with a dump. Effectively—more effectively, perhaps, than 
he intended—Arnold Bennett disposed of all the pities he 
had been at such pains to arouse. He would have done so, 
at least, if this had been the true resolution ; but it is not. 
The other element of this creative idea comes to his rescue. 

What is this other element? My quotation from 
Constance’s dying thoughts has already given it: 

“The invincible common sense of a sound nature prevented her, 
in her best moments, from feebly dissolving in self pity. ... She 
possessed, after all, a certain amount of quiet self conceit. . .. She 
had many dissatisfactions, but she rose superior to them.” 

This other element is character ; and if is a more important 
element because it is positive. Arnold Bennett himself in 
the novel does not even quite arrive at balancing these two 
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elements, one against the other ; he seems inclined throughout 
to let the negative element of regretful sympathy in face of 
the irremediable take the upper hand. Yet the very thing 
which gives point to the sympathy in the specific instance 
and, at the same time, provides comfort for the regret, is 
that both Constance and Sophia, each in their own way, 
were fine. If the two untried schoolgirls, making merry in 
the workroom as the book opens, had turned out flimsy and 
worthless, not all Arnold Bennett’s ingenuity could have 
rescued his story from failure ; but, on the contrary, we see 
them take on stuff and texture as the story progresses. 
They develop that immaterial thing called personality which 
material processes cannot destroy. It stands above the 
phases of the body and truly, as Samuel Butler insisted, 
survives its dissolution. Character is a value, unique in every 
case, and indestructible. To have achieved it fully is to have 
made life worth while ; to be wholly oneself and not a reflec- 
tion of others is to be autonomous, stable, and impregnable. 
Character such as this is exactly what Arnold Bennett created 
in The Old Wives’ Tale and what gives a well-contrived work 
the stamp of greatness. Not only Constance and Sophia, 
but Mrs. Baines, their mother, Mr. Povey, the malicious old 
chemist Critchlow with his sour perspicuity, even Aunt 
Harriet and Maggie the drudge have achieved this self- 
liberation from mere transitoriness. It is the colourless 
Cyril—a mere type of gifted ineffectiveness—whose changes, 
except as they affect his mother, interest us little; and for 
Gerald Scales, that feeble amalgam of loose desires, we feel 
no pity or respect at all. That the course of events should 
fling him a ragged, worn-out wreck, upon the rubbish heap 
is a matter of complete insignificance. 

Sophia, then, was no true philosopher when she saw in 
her husband’s body nothing but the tragic symbol of perished 
youth and love. No; she had passion, and passion will 
always dispense with philosophy. Yet, in truth, she was 
regarding, not a symbol, but an empty shell of that which 
once had been the occasion of her own greatness, of her own 
unique inner beauty. The thrill and the admiring excitement 
with which we follow her triumphant process of self-rescue 
in Paris, from the position of a deserted young wife, helpless 
protegee of an elderly harlot in an equivocal pension were not 
unjustified emotions, for they resulted in something which 
no querulous decline among pet dogs and recalcitrant maids 
could ever destroy. Constance’s values, too, were wrong, 
when she saw only the vengeance of outraged morality in 
Sophia’s fate. She did not see, as we see, that Sophia’s fine- 
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ness was her own creation, and as real an achievement as a 
home, children and a happy domesticity. As little did she 
see that her own philosophical acceptance of life, ‘“‘ That’s 
what life is,’ did not really express what she had made of it. 
Her triumph was not the bare acceptance, but the “ tartness ” 
of it and the unconquerable fortitude which had kept her 
from knuckling down to anybody. Her last action of 
hobbling out in agony to vote against federation with 
Hanbridge summed her up, just as the devotion of Samuel 
Povey to the defence of Dick Povey’s memory was the final 
act that brought him, with death, a title to immortality. 
Indeed, Arnold Bennett might have spared us the vision of 
old Fossette crawling greedily to her soup-plate, for it is an 
injustice to the truth of his own idea. 

I have written of Constance, Sophia and Samuel Povey, 
as if they were real people with a obscurity in their minds 
regarding their own significance: but of course it is their 
creator who is responsible both for the significance and the 
obscurity. It is here, undoubtedly, that the book falls short 
of perfection. Arnold Bennett does not entirely fuse the 
two elements of his poetic idea. At times he seems to grasp 
the reconciling truth firmly, and at other times to let his 
mental eye be entirely beguiled by the transitory appearances 
of life, of which the greater part of his work illustrates the 
fascinating kaleidoscope. This beguilement, even in The 
Old Wives’ Tale, is responsible for an excess of detail ; Sophia’s 
relations with the worn-out demimondaine in Paris might 
well have been curtailed, and the life of the two sisters in 
Book IV should have been more swiftly brought to a close. 
It would have been enough to suggest the final phase of their 
life, leaving the tragic strokes of death and the summing up 
to stand out starkly. The deeper pity, however, of this 
beguilement is that it weakens the author’s hand just when 
it should have been in firmest control. That Sophia’s 
summing-up should have been wrong is indisputable: she 
was not a calm reasoner, and her strong subconscious moral 
instincts that made her so fine and yet so tragic were always 
at variance with her emotions. Arnold Bennett’s triumph 
in realising this is absolute, and crowns all the sad little 
comedy of her warm but pitying attachment to poor Chirac 
—the episode which is presented in Book IIJ—with firm 
comprehension of a great artist. She had yearned for delight, 
yet a powerful motive had held her back ; even at the moment 
when her thwarted lover bade her a passionate good-bye 
before going up in the balloon, the inner conflict was not 
stilled. 
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“She smiled. She was convinced of the genuineness of the emotion 
which expressed itself in all his flamboyant behaviour. And she had 
to make excuses to herself on behalf of Chirac. She smiled to give 
him pleasure. The hard common sense in her might sneer, but 
indubitably she was the centre of a romantic episode. The balloon 
darkly swinging there! The men waiting! The secrecy of the 
mission! And Chirac, bareheaded in the wind that was to whisk him 
away, telling her in fatalistic accents that her image had devastated 
his life, while envious aspirants watched their colloquy! Yes, it was 
romantic. And she was beautiful! Her beauty was an active reality 
that went about the world playing tricks in spite of herself. The 
thoughts that passed through her mind were the large splendid thoughts 
of romance. And it was Chirac who had aroused them! A real 
drama existed, then, triumphing over the accidental absurdities and 
pettinesses of the situation. Her final words to Chirac were tender 
and encouraging.” 


How, then, in the intense emotion of sudden confrontation 
with her husband’s corpse, could her deeper self have stifled 
the passionate outburst of regret for lost romance? She 
did not live to reason further. And Constance—that she 
should have summed up ignorantly, pitying too much, too 
comfortably resigned—is true to her own character. But 
where is Arnold Bennett’s own summing up, that should 
have been the poet’s proud assertion of values beyond the 
comprehension of his characters, his defiance of material 
death in the name of moral life, his transcendence of pity 
in the name of faith? It need not have been given as an 
argument, still less as a sermon: all it needed was an 
imaginative symbol. And where that symbol would have 
crowned the work, we have the false symbol of Fossette 
crawling wearily to sniff her food. It is a pity; for the 
material was all there, nor was the intention wanting. The true 
summing up is implicit in the whole structure of the novel and 
the texture of the characters. It only needed final expression, 
and, in the absence of it, I will illustrate what it might have 
been by quoting his creator’s noble farewell to Samuel Povey 
—a passage by the criterion of which every page of Arnold 
Bennett’s work must unavoidably be judged. 


** A casual death, scarce noticed in the reaction after the 
great febrile demonstration! Besides, Samuel Povey never 
could impose himself on the burgesses. He lacked in- 
dividuality. He was little. I have often laughed at Samuel 
Povey. But I liked and respected him. He was a very 
honest man. I have always been glad to think that, at the 
end of his life, destiny took hold of him and displayed, to the 
observant, the vein of greatness which runs through every 
soul without exception. He embraced a cause, lost it, 
and died of it.” OrLo WILLIAMS. 
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“PARADISE REGAINED” 


Happy are they who make themselves possessed of Mr. 
E. H. Blakeney’s edition of Paradise Regained (Scholartis 
Press, 30, Museum Street, W.C.1; price 12s. 6d.). They 
are not likely to light upon a more satisfying edition, for the 
name of the Scholartis Press is a guarantee of fine printing, 
as that of Mr. Blakeney is of sound scholarship. The rather 
long page, containing 33 lines, with its ample margin and 
exceedingly clear and unaffected type, is calculated to make 
Milton’s words sink in; and this should be the first object 
of a serious printer of poetry. Mr. Blakeney, as a com- 
mentator, modestly disclaims originality, declaring that 
he quotes freely from the labours of others ; but there is an 
art in borrowing, and it is safe to say that Paradise Regained 
has never been more worthily annotated. And that it should 
be well annotated is important, for there is one kind of 
reader who wants words and allusions explained to him, 
and there is another who is never tired of being reminded 
of the wealth of the Miltonic equipment. Mr. Blakeney’s 
notes, therefore, are learned, in the sense that Milton was 
learned ; and he is well posted in the history of Miltonic 
criticism, as numerous appreciative passages in his notes 
show. His introduction also is of the right sort, for it con- 
tains several quotations of what great critics in the past 
have said about Milton and this poem in particular; and 
it avoids the error of giving a conventional biography written 
for the occasion. It carefully explains how Paradise Regained 
came to be ; and here it is refreshing to find that Mr. Blakeney 
takes Ellwood at his word. Paradise Regained was not a 
sequel to Paradise Lost, as some are inclined to regard it; 
but a fresh poem on a fresh subject. In form, with its four 
books, it suggests, in fact, a conscious parallel with the 
Georgics of Virgil; and both these poems have been called 
poets’ poems, not a few well-qualified judges preferring them 
to their more famous brethren in twelve books. A sure sign, 
in the eyes of many, of Mr. Blakeney’s competence as a 
critic is his refusal to see any falling off in Paradise Regained. 
It may not take the reader by storm as Paradise Lost does ; 
but the more it is studied the more impregnable does it 
become. Of what other English poem of a comparable 
length can this be said? It remains, in a necessarily short 
notice, to add that Mr. Blakeney has reverted to the old 
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fashion of printing the text (except here and there, where 
exceptions have to be made) according to modern spelling. 
After the example set by Beeching and his imitators, this is 
by no means unpleasing, and Milton himself would certainly 
not have been offended at it. Let us not carry pedantry 
(useful enough in its right place) too far: we do not, as Mr. 
Blakeney observes, read King James’s Bible in the spelling 
in which it originally appeared. 


SHORT NOTICES 


Royal Flush: The Story of Minette, by Margaret Irwin. 
(Chatto & Windus, 8s. 6d.)—Margaret Irwin has written many 
attractive books, but in some ways this is the most fascinating 
of them all. ‘“ Minette”? was the nickname of Henriette 
d’ Angleterre, daughter of Charles I and Henrietta Maria, and 
wife of Philippe d’Orleans (Monsieur), brother of Louis XIV ; 
she was the “ Madame ”’ of Bossuet’s famous funeral oration. 
The book is not a historical novel, for every word uttered 
and scene enacted in it has been extracted from actual 
documents of the time. The research involved must have been 
enormous, yet Miss Irwin has woven her mass of material 
into a vivid consecutive story and her character drawing 
amounts to genius. She makes the people of the French 
seventeenth century Court as lifelike and understandable as 
the folk of to-day. As a work of skill and human interest, 
this book stands quite by itself. 


The Making of the Corporate State : A Study of Fascist Develop- 
ment, by Harold E. Goad. (Christophers, 5s.)—Countless 
volumes have been written on the changes brought about 
in Russia by the Revolution. Hardly any notice has been 
taken, either in books or in newspaper articles, of the trans- 
formation wrought in Italy during the same period. We seem 
nervous of mentioning Fascism, save with a cautious dis- 
approval. Mr. Goad sets out to remedy this deficiency. His 
outlook is frankly Fascist, and his views deserve careful 
consideration. We in England—so he says—-have made a 
success of Parliamentary government, not through an inherent 
capacity for self-government in the masses, but owing to the 
existence of a ruling class, an aristocracy of government not 
necessarily drawn from the upper classes, but prepared to 
spend themselves in the service of their country without 
expecting any adequate financial reward. 
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Where no such ruling class exists, as, for instance, in Italy, 
democratic government becomes an institution run for the 
profit of the rulers not the ruled, and graft, corruption and 
inefficiency are the result. We may yet have to learn this 
lesson in this country. Our habit of wandering over the globe 
armed with a ballot paper does not always make for peace or 
good government. 

In Mr. Goad’s view, Mussolini followed the truest instincts 
of the Italian people when he abolished Parliamentary institu- 
tions and imposed a system of dictatorial government based 
on ideals of patriotism and the country’s service. The 
description of his constitutional and administrative reforms 
make interesting reading. The chapter on the Labour Courts 
is illuminating. The man who could think and carry out 
these things is a creative genius. Perhaps the weakness of 
the system lies in the fact that it was “imposed.” But 
though there may be reaction for a time, it is hard to believe 
that the Italians will voluntarily surrender for good the 
position and prosperity the Duce has won for their nation. 
Like a wise man, he has concentrated on the young, and they 
believe in his doctrines, and in the future of their country as 
he has planned it. 
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Fifty Years: Memories and Contrasts, 1882-1932. A Com- 
posite Picture by Twenty-seven Contributors to the Times. 
With a Foreword by George Macaulay Trevelyan, O.M. 
(Thornton Butterworth, Ltd., 7s. 6d.)—This series of articles 
which appeared in the Times some months ago have been 
issued in book form. The result is a delightful volume 
which all ages will enjoy but which will especially attract 
those old enough to remember the changes described. Practi- 
cally every expression of the national life comes under review 
with one glaring exception, perhaps inevitable in the circum- 
stances, though no comment on the last fifty years can be 
complete which omits all reference to the transformations 
wrought in the Press during that time. The authors, again 
inevitably, approach 1882 from the standpoint of youth, and 
look at 1932 with the eyes of old age, therefore their com- 
parisons are not always exact. London Society in the eighties 
and nineties, for instance, centred to a great extent round 
dignified middle-age. If the mature men and women of those 
days could return they would find that, unless they ape the 
tastes and fashions of youth, there is no entertainment for 
them at all. 

Nevertheless, the book is fascinating. If it be possible to 
discriminate where all are so good, the chapter on the “ Life 
of the People,” by Thomas Jones, C.H., and that on the 
“Indian Civil Service,” by Sir Walter Lawrence, stand out 
as masterpieces of thoughtful analysis and descriptive writing. 
It is comforting also to find that twenty-seven elderly folk 
can discuss the changes that have revolutionized their world 
in a spirit of hope for the future. 

The illustrations, taken from contemporary photographs, 
bring back the past even more vividly than the letterpress. 
We recall the sense of ease and luxury engendered by a drive 
in a perfectly appointed hansom with its cheerful tinkling 
bell, or we hear again that deep mysterious hum—the “ roar 
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of London’’—which came through the open windows of quiet. 
houses on summer nights. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW LIBRARY 


THE brief notices that follow do not preclude a fuller appre- 
ciation later on :— 


LIGHT LITERATURE. 


Hot Water. By P. G. Wodehouse. (Herbert Jenkins, 
7s. 6d.) 


Mr. Wodehouse is always amusing, his spirits never flag. We should like 
a new volume from him every month ! 


The English Landscape in Picture, Prose and Poetry. Com- 
piled by Kathleen Conyngham Greene. (Ivor Nicholson 
and Watson, 12s. 6d.) 

A pleasant companionable book for the end of the holidays. Everyone 


who compiles an anthology does it differently and that is always an interest 
in itself. Miss Conyngham Greene has done her’s well. 


Purely for Pleasure. By Elinor Mordaunt. (Secker, 8s. 6d.) 


This is an unpretentious travel book, written by a natural nomad. It 
is entertaining and makes good holiday reading. 


The Garden of Pleasant Flowers ; A Handbook for Amateurs. 
By Edith Grey Wheelwright. (Gerald Howe, Ltd., 6s.) 


This excellent guide for beginners is topical for it begins with the pre- 
paration of garden soil in autumn. The book is good and uncomplicated. 


The Future of East and West. By Sir Frederick Whyte. 
World Problems of Today Series. (Sidgewick and 
Jackson, 3s. 6d.) 


This first-rate book goes to the fundamentals of life and government. 


From the Bench. By Cecil Chapman. (Hodder and 
Stoughton, 8s. 6d.) 

Mr. Chapman’s book is one essentially devoted to Public Service. His 
twenty-five years as a London Magistrate have shown him the raw 
material of life in a great town, and he has, with this raw material, 
produced a book of considerable interest. 
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